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Survey of the World 


: The compromise bill 
a se for a settlement of the 
ai controversy over the 


negro soldiers who were discharged on 
account of the affray in Brownsville, 
Tex., in August, 1906, was past by Con- 
gress last week, with very little debate. 
Action was first taken in the Senate, 
where the vote was 56 to 26, Mr. Teller 
being the only Democrat joining the Re- 
publicans in the affirmative. In the 
House, four days later, the vote was 210 
to 101. There was a brief discussion, in 
which the bill was supported by several 
Northern Democrats and by Captain 
Hobson, of Alabama. The latter said: 


“This three minutes’ speech will cost me a 
contest in my district and may cause my de- 
feat for reelection. I wore the uniform of the 
United States for eighteen years, and I have 
never known a case where an officer or an 
enlisted man was punished at all severely 
without a court of inquiry. I know that 
he is not allowed to be punished to 
the extent of thirty days’ imprisonment with- 
out a court martial. When these crimes were 
committed at Brownsville, the President should 
have ordered all officers and men to remain 
within the barracks and should have ordered a 
court of inquiry, followed by a court martial, 
and should have establisht the guilt and pun- 
ished the guilty there. But he did not. He 
has scattered the guilty and the innocent to the 
four winds and prevented the execution of 
justice. 

“IT saw the black men on San Juan Hill; I 
have seen them before Manila. A black man 
took my father wounded from the field of 
Chancellorsville. Black men remained on my 
grandfather’s plantation after the proclamation 
of emancipation, and took care of my mother 
and grandmother. The white man is supreme 
in this country; he will remain supreme. That 
makes it only the more imperative that he 
should give absolute justice to the black man, 
= we ought not to make a party measure of 

is. 


The bill authorizes the Secretary of War 
to appoint a court of inquiry which shall 


make an investigation and shall report 
within a year the names of those who 
were discharged and are found qualified 
for re-enlistment. Those who return to 
the army are to have pay and allowances 
from the date of their discharge. 


& 


An attempt will be made 
to pass in the House the 
Ocean Mail Subsidy bill 
which was past in the Senate a year ago. 
A favorable report has been ordered by 
the House committee. It is believed that 
the proposed increase of mail pay, 
amounting to about $3,700,000 a year, 
would cause the establishment of new 
steamship lines to South America, Japan, 
China and Australia———At the begin- 
ning of the present week action had not 
been taken in the Senate committee upon 
the sub-committee’s sharp report con- 
cerning the President’s course with re- 
spect to the purchase of the Tennessee 
Coal and Iron Company by the Steel 
Corporation. If the full committee 
should approve the report, it is said, this 
would suggest impeachment, and it is 
realized that in a matter pointing toward 
impeachment the House should take the 
first step. A minority of the sub-com- 
mittee has prepared a report, in which 
the President is exonerated. In the 
House a futile attempt was made last 
week to authorize the prosecution of the 
Steel Corporation. The vote was 83 to 
113. In the debate, the foremost-of the 
President’s defenders remarkt that for 
political reasons his foes were trying “to 
kick the lion who is departing.” ——-Now 
that the Senate committee has laid aside 
the bill for the admission of New Mex- 
ico and Arizona to the Union as States, 
it is asserted that many reports were re- 
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ceived by the committee to the effect that 
prominent officers of New Mexico who 
have recently been promoting the bill in 
Washington had harassed and sought to 
restrain agents of the Department of 
Justice who were seeking evidence re- 
lating to extensive land frauds in that 
Territory. Statements said to have been 
made to the committee by these agents 
are publisht. This testimony appears to 
have convinced the committee that the 
admission of New Mexico should be 
postponed. Senator Hemenway’s 
term expires on the 4th, but, by vote of 
the Appropriations Committee, he is to 
continue the investigation of the secret 
service, and complete the work which, as 
chairman of a sub-committee, he began 
some weeks ago. His salary will be 
equal to that of a Senator. The 
House has persisted in its opposition to 
the Senate’s increase of the President’s 
salary to $100,000, and has voted, 168 to 
141, for $75,000, with the added provi- 
sion that the $25,000 allowed for travel- 
ing expenses be withdrawn. Some 
time ago the President sent to Congress 
the long report of the Homes Commis- 
sion, relating in part to the need of im- 
provement in the housing of the poor in 
Washington, and to various social ques- 
tions. Senator Tillman has introduced a 
resolution asking the appropriate com- 
mittee to ascertain whether this report 
ought not to be excluded from the mails. 
He asserts, as does Senator Bailey, that 
parts of it are of such a character that 
they should not be publisht and put in 
circulation. The House has reduced 
from $10,000 to $5,000 the salary of Mr. 
Bishop, secretary of the Panama Canal 
Commission, who is stationed on the 
Isthmus. Upon a point of order, the 
House has stricken from one of the ap- 
propriation bills a provision authorizing 
the President to advertise for proposals 
for raising the wreck of the “Maine.” 
Mr. Douglas, of Ohio, who opposed the 
project, said that if commercial interests 
were involved, Cuba should raise the 
wreck; if justice required such action, 
Spain should do the work. He thought 
we ought to forget the “Maine.” If the 
wreck should be raised, the controversy 
over the cause of the explosion might be 
renewed. In the House, last week, 
Mr. Cook, of Colorado, bitterly attackt 
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the President, even going so far as to 
call him “a crack-brained egotist.” <A 
committee has been appointed to report 
whether his speech should be expunged 
from the official record. 
& 

By a vote of 28 to 7, on the 
26th ult., the California Sen- 
ate adopted an anti-Japanese 
resolution which had been prepared by 
Mr. Burnett, chairman of the Committee 
on Federal Relations. In the long pre- 
amble it is said that the interests of Cali- 
fornia can best be safeguarded by so ex- 
tending the Chinese exclusion law that it 
will be applicable to “other Asiatic peo- 
ple,” and that “the people of the Eastern 
States and of the United States generally 
are of erroneous impression as to the real 
sentiment of the people of the Pacific 
Coast relative to the Asiatic question.” 
The essential part of the resolution is as 
follows : 

“Resolved, by the Senate and the Assembly 
jointly, that we respectfully urge the Congress 
of the United States to maintain intact the 
present Chinese exclusion laws; and, instead of 
taking any action looking to the repeal of said 
exclusion laws, to extend the laws and provis- 
ions thereof so as to apply to and include all 
Asiatics.” 

Both houses have past a bill providing 
for an enumeration, by the State Labor 
Commission, of the Japanese residing in 
the State. The Nevada Senate, on the 
24th ult., adopted a resolution (alreadv 
adopted in the House) excluding all 
aliens and foreigners from the public 
lands of the State, and asking the na- 
tional. Government to exclude from the 
public domain and the forest reserves “all 
sheep and cattle not owned by citizens of 
the United States.” In Hawaii, the 
House has adopted resolutions commend- 
ing Japanese residents and expressing 
approval of President Roosevelt’s oppo- 
sition to anti-Japanese legislation on the 
Pacific Coast. Action upon the resolutions 
in the Senate has been postponed. 
During a debate in the House, at Wash- 
ington, last week, Congressman Hepburn, 
of Iowa, asserted that the admission of 
500,000 Chinese for household labor 
would be beneficial to the country. His 
position was attacked by Mr. Hayes, of 
California, and others, some of whom 
held that the exclusion law was not broad 
enough. 
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Two of the men re- 
cently arrested in 
Pitttsburg, follow- 
ing an exposure of municipal corruption 
there, have been convicted. The charge 
against W. W. Ramsey (president of the 
German National Bank at the time of the 
investigation) was that he had paid to 
Councilman John F. Klein a bribe of $17,- 
500 to secure the passage of an ordinance 
making this bank a depository for city 
funds.- At the trial, A. A. Vilsack, who 
had been cashier, became a witness for 
the prosecution and made full confession. 
Following the conviction of Ramsey, the 
case against Klein was taken up. Ram- 
sey became a witness and told the whole 
story of the bargain made with this coun- 
cilman and of the payment of $17,500. 
The jury was out only twenty-eight min- 
utes. Before the beginning of these trials 
ten men were arrested for attempting to 
bribe those who were to act as jurymen. 
It is said that a fund of $100,000 had 
been raised and that those-who controlled 
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it were seeking to bribe the entire panel. 





of sixty men. In San Francisco, 
Michael W. Coffey has been found 
guilty of receiving from the street rail- 
road company a bribe of $4,000 for his 
vote in the board of supervisors in favor 
of granting to the company an overhead 
trolley franchise. Coffey was a member 
of the board that was controlled by 
Mayor Schmitz and Abraham Ruef. With 
all of his fellow members except two he 
confest to the grand jury, and, in return 
for immunity, promised to tell the whole 
story in court. At the first trial of Tirey 
L. Ford, general counsel for the company, 
he broke faith and declined to repeat what 
he had said to the grand jury. There- 
fore he was prosecuted. The jury re- 
quired only thirty minutes for delibera- 
tion. 
Js 

At the beginning of the 
second trial of the re- 
bate case against the 
Standard Oil Company, in Chicago last 
week, a ruling of much importance in 
favor of the defendant was made. At 
the first trial, a fine of $29,240,000 was 
imposed, being $20,000 for each of 1,462 
carloads of oil. It was held by the Ap- 


Trust Decisions 


pellate Court that the carload had im- 
properly been used as the unit of offense. 
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At the present trial, the Government con- 
tended that each of the shipments should 


be the unit. As there were 500 ship- 
ments, a fine of $10,000,000 would thus 
be permitted. On the other hand, the 
court was asked by the company’s coun- 
sel to rule that all the rebate transactions 
were only one offense, or that the unit 
should be each settlement. Judge An- 
derson has decided that the settlement 
shall be the unit. As there were 36 set- 
tlements of the freight account, the fine 
to be imposed, in case of conviction, can- 
not exceed $720,000. The Government 
has argued heretofore that under such 
a ruling the law becomes ineffective, be- 
cause rebate settlements can be made so 
infrequently that the highest possible fine 
will fall far below the profits of the un- 
lawful transactions. Judge Anderson re- 
jected the original panel of 150 jurymen 
because 60 per cent. of them were farm- 
ers and only three were residents of Chi- 
cago. He directed that the new panel 
should include a good proportion of 
business men. The Supreme Court 
has sustained the imposition of fines 
amounting to $126,000 by the Circuit 
Court in New York, in the cases in which 
the New York Central Railroad Com- 
pany was found guilty of granting re- 
bates to the Sugar Trust. It also up- 
holds the Anti-Trust law of Arkansas in 
a case involving a fine imposed upon a 
packing company. Arkansas began 
suit, last week, against Swift & Co., the 
Cudahy Packing Company and _ three 
other similar companies for violation of 
this Anti-Trust law, asking for penalties 
amounting to $16,500,000—Following 
the recent decision of the Supreme Court 
in the Waters-Pierce Oil Company case, 
Texas has amended its Anti-Trust law, 
increasing from $50 to $1,500 per day the 
fine that may be imposed, and making 
the longest term of imprisonment twelve 
instead of five years. 


J 


It was reported some weeks 
Venezuela ago that ex-President Castro 

desired to return to Ven- 
ezuela, and had promised, if he should be 
permitted to come back, to lead a quiet 
life there upon his estates near Puerto 
Cabello. A few days later it was an- 
nounced that the High Federal Court at 
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Caracas had formally deposed him from 
the Presidency, havine found him guilty 
(in a suit brought by the Attorney-Gen- 
eral) of instigating the attempt to as- 
sassinate Vice-President Gomez, who 
was ruling in his place and who is now 
President. Castro, now living in Dres- 
den, and in good health, publishes a state- 
ment, declaring that he is innocent. It is 
incredible, he says, that he should have 
sought to cause the assassination of 
Gomez, and he insists that there can be 
no evidence against him. Special Com- 
missioner Buchanan, who was so success- 
ful in his negotiations with Gomez, re- 
turned to Washington last week. He 
says that Gomez is an honest and able 
man, who is striving to undo the wrongs 
for which Castro was responsible. A 
general arbitration treaty between the 
United States and Venezuela will soon be 
negotiated. ‘Because of reports of un- 
easiness in Central America, due to the 
military activity of Nicaragua, the State 
Department at Washington asked that 
naval vessels be sent to Amapala, on the 
west coast. On the 26th ult, two ar- 
mored cruisers started for that port. The 
news Or warning came from the secre- 
tary of the United States Legation in 
Nicaragua. 





& 


In a message to the Cuban 
Congress, President Gomez 
asks for the immediate or- 
ganization of a national army and for an 
appropriation of a little more than $1,- 
000,000 to be expended upon the equip- 
ment of 5,000 soldiers of a permanent 
army and 5,000 rural guards. 
It is stated in Washington that 
the cost, to the United States, of in- 
tervention was $6,102,958. By an act 
of Congress the President was author- 
ized some time ago to receive from Cuba, 
on account of this expenditure, such 
amounts as in his judgment the Cuban 
Treasury might be able to pay without 
embarrassment. Carlos Garcia Velez 
has been appointed Minister to the 
United States, displacing Senor Quesada. 
It is asserted in Cuba that Velez and his 
brother publicly threatened to oppose the 
Government unless this office were given 
to him. A bill pending in the Cuban 
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Congress, forbidding aliens to acquire 
land in the island, is the subject of much 
discussion. Reports from Havana say 
that it is not approved by President 
Gomez, and that he thinks it will not be 
past; but it is supported by the news- 
paper which is regarded as his organ. 
Such a prohibition could not affect pres- 
ent holdings. The discussions shows a 
considerable public sentiment in favor of 
such legislation. American holdings of 
real estate are very large, and some fear 
that an increase of them will enable 
American capitalists and corporations to 
control the insular government. In 
the Porto Rican House of Delegates, last 
week, nine members united in presenting 
a resolution providing for a confedera- 
tion of Porto Rico, Cuba, Santo Do- 
mingo and Hayti as the West Indian Re- 
public, with national and state govern- 
ments similar to those of this country. 
The House, in secret session, decided to 
take no action upon the proposition. 


Js 


Last Friday evening the 
Peace Society of the City 
of New York gave a ban- 
quet to Senator Root in recognition of 
his conspicuous work for international 
peace while Secretary of State. It was 
one of the most successful dinners ever 
held in New York City from every point 
of view, the speakers including, besides 
Secretary Root and Mr. Joseph H. 
Choate, who presided, President-elect 
Taft, Governor Hughes of New York, 
and the Ambassadors of Great Britain, 
Japan and Brazil. Mr. Choate, in intro- 
ducing Mr. Root, said that: 


“The Peace Society of the City of New York 
has tendered this banquet as a just tribute to 
Mr. Root, because they think in the last four 
years he has done more to promote the peace 
of this nation and of all the other nations than 
any other living man.” 


The most significant sentences in Mr. 
Root’s address, aside from his eulogy on 
Japan and his attack on “the rowdies in 
Nevada and California who insulted our 
great sister nation across the Pacific,” 
were as follows: 

“Peace can never be, except as it is founded 
upon justice. And it rests with us in our own 


country to see to it that the idea of justice 
prevails, and prevails against the interested ex- 
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hortation of the politician, against. the hot tem- 
per of the fop and the inconsiderate. If we 
would have peace, it is not enough to cry 
‘Peace! Peace!’ It is essential that we should 
promote and insist upon the willingness of our 
country to do justice to all countries of the 
earth. In the exercise of those duties in which 
the Ambassadors of Great Britain, of Brazil, 
and of Japan have played so great a part in the 
last few years in Washington, the great obsta- 
cle to the doing of things which make for 
peace has been not the wish of the diplomat, 
not the policy of the Government, but it has 
been the inconsiderate and thoughtless unwil- 
lingness of the great body of the people of the 
respective countries to stand behind the man 
who was willing, for the sake of peace and 
justice, to make fair concessions. 

“It is their justification to themselves. The 
least of these three causes of war is actual in- 
justice. There are today acts of injustice being 
perpetrated by one country upon another ; there 
are several situations in the world today 
where there is gross injustice being done. I 
will not mention them because it would do 
more harm than it would good, but they are 
few enough. By far the greatest cause of war 
is that suspicion of injustice, threatened and 
intended, which comes from exasperated feel- 
ing. Now feeling, the feeling which makes a 
nation willing to go to war with another, makes 
real causes of difference of no consequence. 
If the people of two countries want to fight, 
they will find an excuse, a pretext, find what 
seems to me sufficient cause in anything. In- 
sult, contemptuous treatment, bad manners, 
arrogant and provincial assertion of superior- 
ity, is the chief cause of war today. _ 

“If you would help to make and keep peace, 

stand behind the men who are in the responsi- 
ble positions of government, ready to recognize 
the fact that there is some right on the other 
side.” 
The other speakers devoted most of their 
attention to recounting the services of 
Mr. Root in the cause of peace. Mr. 
Taft gave Mr. Root the credit of making 
him President, for he said: 

“It fell to my lot to be invited into a far dis- 

tant country, where, if I had not gone, I should 
not be here; at least that is the way it fell out. 
And I owe the fact that I went there to the 
clear, lucid, forcible statement and advice of 
the guest of the evening, who pointed out to 
me that as between the course that involved 
risk and pioneering and doubt and that which 
was comparatively easy, it was the business of 
a man who believed himself strong enough to 
take the rougher course, if it seemed to any- 
body whose opinion he had respect for, that it 
was his duty to do so.” 
As many ladies were present as gentle- 
men at the dinner, and it is thought this 
may revolutionize public dinners in the 
future in New York, which have been in 
the past altogether too much masculine 
affairs. 
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The suffragettes of 
The Suffragettes England have scored a 

point in getting num- 
bers of women of title and high social po- 
sition to serve on the “danger duty” 
brigade. On the 24th one procession af- 
ter another was sent out from the head- 
quarters at Caxton Hall to present a pe- 
tition to the Premier, who had refused to 
receive them, and in spite of the fact that 
the police are using rougher methods 
than formerly in repulsing them there 
were no lack of volunteers. Altogether 
28 arrests were made that day, including 
Lady Constance Lytton, sister of Lord 
Lytton, and daughter of a former Vice- 
roy of India; Miss Daisy Solomon, 
daughter of the ex-Premier of Cape 
Colony; Miss Una Duga, niece of Vis- 
count Peel; Mrs. Pethick Lawrence and 
Mrs. Catherine Elizabeth Corbett.: All 
of them took with the greatest cheerful- 
ness their sentence of one month isolated 
imprisonment on ordinary prison fare. 
The suffragettes who had served their 
time were received by the usual street 
procession in spite of the snow. 

as 

A bill for the 
establishment of 
a system of old 
age and invalid pensions and insurance 
has been drawn up by a Senatorial com- 
mittee under M. Cuvinot, and will prob- 
ably be adopted by both houses, altho 
there doubtless will be some changes in 
its form. The proposed French system 
goes farther than the one recently adopt- 
ed in Great Britain, and reduces the age 
to sixty-five instead of seventy years. It 
incorporates many features of the Ger- 
man workingmen’s insurance laws. The 
first article states that laborers and em- 
ployees of both sexes in manufactures, 
commerce, labor unions, liberal profes- 
sions and agriculture, and domestics at- 
tached to the person, will receive, when 
they attain the age of sixty-five years, an 
annuity of $24 a year. They will have 
the right, in addition, to an old age pen- 
sion, and, in cases of necessity, a pension 
for disablement. The annuity allowance 
is formed by compulsory contributions 
by employers and a supplementary con- 
tribution by the state. The annual pay- 
ment by the employers will be $1.80 for 
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each laborer or employee over nineteen 
years of age, and half of this for those 
under that age. The old age pension is 
constituted by compulsory and optional 
payments of the interested parties and 
increased by state appropriation. The 
compulsory payments are 60 cents a year 
between fifteen and eighteen years, and 
$1.40 per year from eighteen to the age 
when the pensionis received. The as- 
sessments are payable monthly. The 
person insured will receive an annual 
card, on which are to be placed the pen- 
sion stamps representing payments made, 
and a personal book in which are written 
each year the compulsory and optional 
payments made and the corresponding 
values. In case of a failure at the end 
of the year to pay one or more of the 
monthly instalments the employer is 
obliged, upon an official notification, to 
deduct from the wages the amount of 
the delayed payments in preference to all 
other creditors. The Government will 
set aside each year a sufficient amount to 
liquidate the pension claims at the age 
of sixty-five years, and this will be en- 
tered in the books of the person insured. 
The money contributed by the state will 
amount to one-third of the payments, 
compulsory and voluntary, made by the 
insured person. Payments made during 
marriage by one of the couple will be 
divided among them equally, together 
with the one-third contributed by the 
state up to the maximum of $20 for 
each of the two parties. Any insured 
person may at the age of fifty-five claim 
his pension, but the sum contributed by 
the state will be reduced corresponding- 
ly. Any insured person who is disabled 
by grave injuries or premature infirmities 
not intentionally brought about which 
render him absolutely and permanently 
incapable of labor will be entitled to the 
insurance allowance regardless of age. 
Foreigners may take advantage of this 
law only in case they come from coun- 
tries which by a treaty guarantee equal 
privileges to French workingmen resi- 
dent there. All these pensions, allow- 
ances and insurance are inalienable and 
nonassessable. ll certificates, notarial 
acts and other documents are delivered 
free without stamps or registration fees. 
All questions relating to the administra- 
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tion of this act will be referred to a coun- 
cil under the presidency of the Minister 
of Labor and composed of two Senators 
and three Deputies elected by their col- 
leagues ; two Councillors of State elected 
by the Council; two delegates from the 
Supreme Council of the mutual insurance 
societies; four delegates from the Su- 
preme Council of Labor, two elected by 
the employers and two by the workers; 
two members chosen by the Supreme 
Council of Commerce and Industry, one 
from each party ; two members chosen by 
the Supreme Council of Agriculture, one 
from the employers and one from the em- 
ployees; two persons distinguished by 
their knowledge of insurance, one chosen 
by the Minister of Labor and the other 
by the Minister of Finance. Farmers, 
tenants and land owners who employ la- 
borers outside the family are obliged to 
make the compulsory payments like other 
employers. If they employ habitually 
only members of their own family they 
may admit them to the privileges of the 
law like other employees. 
Js 
In spite of the clearing of 
ba desig the situation by the agree- 
ments between Austria and 
Turkey and between Bulgaria and Tur- 
key, there is still a danger of an outbreak 
in the spring, and during the past week 
the air has been full of alarmist rumors 
of an inevitable conflict between Austria 
and Servia. It has been announced that 
Austria is preparing a punitive expedition 
to be sent into Servia unless that country 
abandons its warlike preparations. This, 
however, has been officially denied by 
Baron von Aehrenthal. He admits the 
gravity of the situation, but declares ru- 
mors of inevitable war are devoid of all 
basis in fact. A new cabinet has been 
formed at Belgrade composed of the lead- 
ers of all the political parties in order to 
put Servia in a state of defense, and arms 
are being distributed to the troops, among 
which are mentioned five new types of 
dynamite bombs for artillery and hand 
use. It is not expected that Austria would 
go so far as to annex Servian territory 
even if Austrian troops invade that coun- 
try, but were the matter to be allowed to 
go so far there will be difficulty in pre- 
venting Austria from seriously crippling 
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-the little country which stands in the way 

of her Mediterranean ambitions. Nego- 
tiations between the European Powers 
fot the ptirpose of averting hostilities 
have been activé, and it is anticipated 
that a joint note will be soon prepared 
and presented to Servia, constraining 
that cotintry fromm demanding any terri- 
tofial cotipénsation for injury to her in- 
terests dote by Austria and onerng, such 
trade concessions as Atistria can be in- 
duced to make. The note will be pre- 
pared at Berlin and sent to Paris for ap- 
proval and transmission to Russia and 
Great Britain. The Czar is turning a 
deaf ear to the Pan-Slavists, who de- 
mand Russia’s interference in behalf 
of the Balkan States. Ferdinand of 
Bulgaria, who took advantage of the 
Turkish revolution to declare himself 
Emperor or Czar on October 5th at 
Tirnova, has not yet received the recog- 
nition of his new title by the Powers. 
France and Great Britain have declared 
in response to Bulgaria’s request that 
in their opinion this recognition 
should be the collective act of the sig- 
ttatories of the Berlin Treaty. Ferdi- 
natid was received by Russia at the fu- 
neral services of the Grand Duke Vladi- 
mir with royal honors. The new 
Grand Vizier, Hilmi Pasha, was given a 
vote of confidence by the Chamber of 
Deputies after he had outlined the minis- 
terial program as a continuance of the ex- 
isting foreign policy and of the internal 
reforms. in progress. An_ earthquake 
on February 16th destroyed a number of 
houses and killed some thirty persons at 
Sivas, a villayet on the northern frontier 
of Asiatic Turkey. The shocks were felt 
in the Balkan States and Hungary. The 
earthquake which was recorded by the 
seismographs of European and American 
observatories on January 23d had its cen- 
ter of disturbance in the province of 
Luristan, Western Persia, in a sparsely 
populated district. Sixty villages, how- 
ever, are reported to have been destroyed 
and the number of lives lost is estimated 
at 5,000 to 6,000. 











& 
. The International Opium 
The Opium Commission, which opened 


— at Shanghai February rst, 
closed on February 26th without having 
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done all that was expected of it. The 
recommendations so far as they go are 
satisfactory, but the opposition of the 
British delegates to any radical and ef- 
fective proposals prevented their adop- 
tion. The conference was called by the 
United States and was participated in by 
seven nations—America, Great Britain, 
Germany, France, the Netherlands, Ja- 
pan and China. It was presided over by 
Bishop Charles H. Brent, of the Philip- 
pines, and was opened by an address from 
Viceroy Tuan-fang. He claimed that the 
cultivation of the poppy had been already 
largely reduced and that the consumption 
of the drug had been diminisht by one- 
half. The reform which, according to 
the Imperial edicts, was to be accomplisht 
in ten years, seemed likely to require but 
three. The Chinese report, which was 
later presented by Tong-kai-son, hardlv 
confirmed this optimistic view. He esti- 
mated that out of China’s population of 
400,000,000, of whom 50,000,000 are 
adult males, the total number of smokers 
is 13,456,000. The total native produc- 
tion of opium was calculated at 34,800 
tons in 1906, when the first decree against 
it was issued, and at 21,860 tons in 1908, 
but the figures were admitted to be un- 
trustworthy. The Imperial edict of Sep- 
tember 20th, 1906, was followed by eleven 
regulations in the same year, a second 
edict on June 26th, 1907, and two decrees 
in March and April, 1908. The commis- 
sion formally exprest its confidence in the 
sincerity of the Chinese Government in its 
efforts to suppress the use of opium and 
resolved that it is the duty of all countries 
to adopt necessary measures to prevent 
the shipment of opium and its derivatives 
to any country prohibiting such drugs. 
The anti-opium societies of England are 
bringing pressure to bear upon the Brit- 
ish Government to stop the production of 
opium in India and its exportation into 
China, but the opposition points out that 
India was not in 1906 responsible for 
more than a seventh of the opium con- 
sumed in China, that the loss of the rev- 
enue from it would seriously embarrass 
the Indian finances, and the Royal Com- 
mission of 1893 made a thoro investiga-~ 
tion of the question and came to the con- 
clusion that “the common use of opium is 
a moderate use leading to no ill effects,” 
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and that ‘‘no extended physical and moral 
degradation is caused by the habit.” Sir 
Frank Swettenham inquires in the Lon- 
don Times how Great Britain would like 
to have an international commission to 
consider the expenditure of $900,000,000 
annually by the 40,000,000 people of 
Great Britain for drink, or the kill- 
ing of negroes by shooting, hanging, 
burning in the United States, which “of- 
fends the moral conscience even when it 
is done in moderation.” The Shanghai 
commission called attention to the fact 
that morphine is being clandestinely in- 
troduced into China to a dangerous ex- 
tent, and that the anti-opium remedies 
extensively employed all contained this 
or other derivatives of opium. The Jap- 
anese report good progress in their ef- 
forts to eradicate the opium habit in the 
island of Formosa, which they acquired 
from China in 1895. Opium traffic was 
then made a Government monopoly, and 
it was sold only to habitués, who were 
registered. In 1900 Formosa had a pop- 
ulation of 2,840,873, of whom 165,752 
were licensed opium smokers. In 1907, 
with a population of 3,193,708, the num- 
ber had decreased to 127,477. The 
amount of opium sold has, however, in- 
creast. This is accounted for by the in- 
creast amount used by a smoker as he 
grows older. 


Sa 


A private letter, which, ac- 
cording to Pekin reports, has 
been written by the regent, 
Prince Chun, to President-elect Taft, is 
remarkable on account of its naive opin- 
ion that the Japanese will soon withdraw 
from Manchuria and will ultimately re- 
tire from Korea. A lasting peace can, in 
his opinion, be secured only thru the re- 
nunciation by Japan of all control of the 
mainland. Prince Chun states that the 
reforms decided upon by the Government 
will be carried out, and that the dismissal 
of Yuan Shih-kai was entirely a personal 
and family matter and does not indicate 
any change of the internal or external 
policies of the empire. The letter says 
that the Government is determined to 
eradicate the use of opium and that the 
assistance given by the United States is 
contributing to this end. The reports 
of Japanese commerce and emigration to 
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Manchuria do not indicate any immediate 
intention of evacuating that country. 
Last year the number of ships entering 
the port of Dairen (formerly Dalny) was 
526, with an aggregate tonnage of 980o,- 
244 tons. The corresponding figures for 
ships that cleared was 482 and 1,002,834. 
The number of Japanese subjects enter- 
ing that port during the year was 28,555 
men and 11,360 women. The departures 
were 27,385 men and 5,559 women. The 
fact that such a large part of the women 
remained is taken as proof that the Jap- 
anese in Manchuria are setting up house- 
holds of their own. In Korea Japan will 
have spent by the end of next year about 
$100,000,000, and has constructed in that 
country 641 miles of well equipt railroad. 
The Government of Korea has been com- 
pletely reorganized by the Japanese -and 
efficient departments of administration, 
finance, defense, currency, banking, com- 
merce, communications, public undertak- 
ings, agricultural and industrial, sanita- 
tion and education, have been establisht. 
Prince Ito, the President-General of 
Korea, has contradicted the interview 
emanating from Viscount Sone, the Ko- 
rean Home Minister, who asserted that 
the American missionaries were encour- 
aging the revolutionary element in that 
country. Prince Ito states that during a 
recent tour of inspection which he made 
with the Emperor of Korea he found the 
American missionaries entirely in sym- 
pathy with the present administration and 
co-operating with the Regency in its ef- 
forts to enlighten the Koreans. The 
Prince gave assurance that the Christians 
of Korea shall continue to receive equal 
treatment and encouragement. Rus- 
sia is getting into further trouble with the 
Chinese and foreigners at Harbin on ac- 
count of the taxes and regulations im- 
posed by the railway authorities on the 
people of that city. The owners of several 
Chinese stores and warehouses have re- 
fused to pay the taxes demanded and 
have closed up or moved away their 
establishments. The American and Brit- 
ish ministers at Pekin have notified the 
Russian Legation of the necessity of com- 
pliance with the obligations of the treaty 
at Portsmouth. The Russian Foreign 
Office states that the matter is not under 
its control, but is in the hands of the Min- 
istry of Finance. 





























The World of Life 


BY ALFRED RUSSELL WALLACE, LL.D, F. R. S., ETC. 
[This concludes the paper begun last week on “The World of Life as Visualized and 


Interpreted by Darwinism,” 
by natural selection.—EpirTor. ]} 


Nature of Adaptations.—Before go- 
ing further it will be well to give a few 
facts illustrating the nature and amount 
of the adaptations that are present every- 
where, and on which the whole existence 
of living things depends. 

It is an obvious fact that animal life 
of every kind depends on the vegetable 
world for its very existence, and it can 
also be easily perceived that it is on the 
overwhelming variety of plants that the 
corresponding variety of animals has 
been rendered possible. 

Tho so well known it may be well to 
recall here Darwin’s striking example of 
the complex relations and interactions of 
animals and plants in which he showed 
that cats may determine the abundance 
of a plant which has no direct relation 
with them whatever. The common red 
clover is fertilized by humble-bees almost 
exclusively and without these insects lit- 
tle or no seed is produced; field mice de- 
stroy the nests of humble-bees and feed 
upon the larvz; cats feed upon the field 
mice. Hence where there are plenty of 
cats the field mice are destroyed, the 
humble-bees then increase, the red clover 
is well fertilized and produces plenty of 
seeds. Thus without cats there would 
be a great scarcity both of humble-bees 
and of red clover. 

No doubt there are hundreds of such 
complex relations of which we know 
nothing, but I will here ask your atten- 
tion to a few of the broader adaptations 
of familiar plants and animals to each 
other. 

Most persons, especially those who 
have gardens, occasionally see with hor- 
ror the leaves and buds of their fruit 
trees devastated by various kinds of 
caterpillars, while every one has noticed 
in certain years the oak trees almost de- 
nuded of leaves by insect enemies. Many 
garden crops, and even grass itself, are 
sometimes destroyed by wire worms and 
various other insect larve which burrow 
in the soil and devour the roots. And 
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we are apt to look upon all this deface- 
ment and destruction as we do upon epi- 
demics in the animal worlds. They seem 
to us to be inflictions which we should 
be much better without, and are inclined 
to wonder why trees and shrubs, herbs 
and flowers, should not be allowed to de- 
velop in their full and beautiful luxuri- 
ance of foliage and flower. Yet all this 
destruction and disfigurement arises 
from a little exceptional increase of an 
absolutely essential portion of the life- 
world, without which some of its most 
beautiful features could not exist. To 
show how this is we need only consider 
what takes place in our own country 
every spring and summer. 

At that delightful season our gardens 
and hedgerows, our copses and woods, 
are thronged with birds both resident 
and migratory, which are building their 
nests and rearing their young. A con- 
siderable number of these _ thrushes, 
warblers, tits, finches and many others 
are so prolific that they have two or 
three or even more families every year, 
so that the young birds reared annually 
by each pair varies from four or five up 
to ten or twenty, or even more. 

For when we consider that the parents 
of these are all common birds and must 
exist in our islands in numbers amount- 
ing to several millions each, we can par- 
tially realize the quantity of food re- 
quired to rear say five or ten times this 
number of young birds from the egg up 
to full growth—and the whole of the 
food they consume consists of the various 
caterpillars and other insect larve, with 
occasionally small worms and mollusks. 
Even the common sparrow, tho one of 
the great army of specialized seed-eaters, 
feeds its young on caterpillars. 

In numerous cases (both by old and 
recent observers) many of these birds 
have been closely watched while feeding 
their young, with very interesting re- 
sults. A chiff-chaff fed its five young 
ones almost incessantly from morning 
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till night. She brought small caterpil- 
lars, aphides and flies at the rate of four 
times in five minutes. 

A pair of blue tits with a large family 
worked for sixteen hours a day at mid- 
summer, and it was estimated that they 
brought in that time about 2,000 cater- 
pillars or small grubs. 

A pair of marsh tits, with a crowded 
nest of young ones, always went and 
came together, their mouths filled with 
small green caterpillars for their chicks. 

Flycatchers sit on a dead branch near 
the nest, from which they catch flies, etc., 
in the air, and bring them to their young 
at intervals of from two to five minutes, 
while a wren brought them food 278 
times in a day, or about every three min- 
utes for fourteen hours. 

The abundance of nests in all suitable 
places may be indicated by the fact that 
Mr. Kearton found nine species of birds 
with nests and young in a small copse in 
Hertfordshire, all within fifty yards of 
each other; while in another case three 
nests—a tit’s, a flycatcher’s and a wood 
wren’s—were only ten or fifteen yards 
apart. Yet all these found sufficient food 
for their young and for themselves in the 
immediately surrounding trees and bush- 
es or among the herbage below them. 

And this vast destruction of insect life 
goes on for months together, and the 
supply never seems to fail. When the 
parent birds leave the nest in search of 
food they may be seen to fly to some 
adjacent bush, hop about it rapidly, and 
then perhaps fly off to another, where, 
finding what they require, they soon get 
a throat full of small caterpillars and re- 
turn to the nest; but unless the numbers 
of such insects are enormous, and their 
development from the egg goes on day 
by day, week after week, month after 
month, it would seem to be quite impos- 
sible for the many millions of these small 
birds to succeed in finding the required 
daily supply without fail. For if they 
had to go further away, or the cater- 
pillars required much longer searching 
for, the young would soon die of starva- 
tion or of cold, or be devoured by 
stronger birds or small arboreal mam- 
mals during their parents’ absence. 

What a wonderful perfection of ad- 
justment there must be in these little 
creatures, what acuteness of vision, 
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rapidity of motion and parental love, en- 
abling them to-keep up this constant 
search for food, this extreme care and 
watchfulness of their nests and young, 
on the continuance of which day by day 
for several weeks the very existence of 
those young depend. 

But all this would be of no use unless 
the insect tribes were so abundant, so 
varied and so omnipresent as they are, 
and also unless vegetation was every- 
where so luxuriant, and its productive 
power of leaves and buds so super- 
abundant, that the destruction of a con- 
siderable proportion of it by insects rare- 
ly produces permanent injury to the 
individuals, much less to the species. 

Here, then, we see that what we term 
insect pests when they are a little more 
abundant than usual in our gardens and 
orchards do not exist solely for them- 
selves, as an apparently useless part of 
the scheme of Nature, but are and have 
been thru the geological ages absolutely 
essential to the original development and 
continued existence of the most wonder- 
ful, delightful and beautiful of the liv- 
ing things around us—of our garden 
pets and song birds. Without the myri- 
ad swarms of insect life everywhere de- 
vouring the new and luxuriant vegeta- 
tion, the nightingale and the lark, the 
red-breast and the wren, and the fairy- 
like tits and gold-crests, would disappear 
forever. 

This seems to imply—and in my opin- 
ion does actually imply—that the lower 


_forms of life originated and were so 


abundantly developed as the necessary 
forerunners of higher forms; just as we 
must, I think, look upon plant life as not 
being an end in itself, but an essential 
step toward the origination and devel- 
opment of animal life. Of course, it will 
be said that any such conclusion is un- 
scientific, and further, that it is anti- 
Darwinian. But I deny the accuracy 
of both statements. Darwin no doubt 
declared that natural selection acts, and 
can only act, for the good of the species, 
and that the view of some writers that 
many structures or characters were “cre- 
ated for the sake of beauty, for our de- 
light, or for the sake of mere variety,” 
would, if it could be proved true, be 
“absolutely fatal to my theory.” In this, 
as a general rule applicable to all or 
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many species, I agree with him. [I still 
maintain that, given the fundamental 
properties of living protoplasm and the 
hidden powers of life, natural selection 
affords a full and sufficient explanation 
of how all the:varied forms of organic 
beings were developed. But we may 
hold this view and yet maintain that the 
great facts of nature, viewed in their en- 
tirety, compel us to recognize a power 
and a purpose in the vast world of life, 
that the organic forces and laws are its 
manifestations, and that without this 
conception of purpose and foreseen re- 
sult the whole cosmic process becomes 
unmeaning and unintelligible. 

A Vision of the Earlier World.—By 
the help of the fragmentary tho at inter- 
vals very abundant records preserved for 
us in the rocks, we can picture to our- 
selves an earlier and an ever earlier 
world, always, as now, teeming with life, 
but, as we recede into the remoter past, 
with life of a somewhat lower type, and 
manifested thru somewhat less numer- 
ous and less varied specific and higher 
forms. 

Always and everywhere these forms 
were being slowly modified, so as to 
keep them in constant adaptation with 
the slowly changing environment, both 
inorganic and organic. 

The great gaps in the series of classes, 
orders and families of the animals and 
plants now existing are satisfactorily 
explained by the continuous increase of 
specialization and of perfect adaptation, 
which necessarily led to the dying out of 
the less specialized and less well adapted 
forms. But, anomalous as it may seem, 
a considerable number of the most high- 
ly specialized forms of past ages also 
died out ; and this again was a necessary 
result of the process of evolution, be- 
cause, having become specialized in 
adaptation to local and temporary condi- 
tions in an ever-advancing world of life, 
when those conditions changed, when 
new and more powerful enemies or com- 
petitors were developed, and when the 
climate and vegetation became less con- 
genial, these specialized and often huge 
and unwieldy forms could not longer ex- 
ist in competition with the newer and 
higher types and therefore diminisht in 
numbers and became extinct. 

That such extinction did occur even in 
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quite recent geological times is shown 
by the very interesting case of the 
American Continent. When that conti- 
nent was discovered no animal of the 
horse tribe inhabited it. Yet not only 
are the remains of fossil horses abund- 
ant there but a long series of fossil re- 
mains have been found showing the 
process of development of the mod- 
ern horse (or of one hardly distinguish- 
able from it) from a small four and five 
toed animal in the early tertiary beds of 
Northwest America; while the last of 
the series—a true horse—has been found 
fossil all over both North and South 
America in the very latest deposits. 
Then, with apparent suddenness, the 
whole race became extinct. The fact is 
indisputable, tho the causes that led to 
the extinction are still unknown; but as 
numerous other large quadrupeds of 
very varied types became extinct about 
the same time, it seems probable that the 
cause was some great and rather sudden 
change of terrestrial conditions, such as 
of climate, or the flooding of great areas 
by subsidence, which led to the wide- 
spread destruction and consequent im- 
poverishment of mammalian forms in 
America as compared with the Old 
World. 

A Common Objection Answered.— 
Perhaps the best way of explaining how 
natural selection actually works will be 
by quoting one of the common objec- 
tions to it and showing how the actual 
facts of nature afford a sufficient reply 
to it. The most common of all the ob- 
jections to the action of survival of the 
fittest in the production of new species 
rests upon the strange belief that varia- 
tion is a rare phenomenon, that favor- 
able variations occur singly and at long 
intervals, and therefore can have no ef- 
fect in producing any important change. 

As_a rather recent example of this 
objection we may take its statement by 
the late Lord Salisbury in his presi- 
dential address to the British Associa- 
tion at Oxford in 1894. 

After describing how the most diverse 
races are produced by artificial selection, 
he continued : 

“But in natural selection, who is to supply 
the breeders’ place? Unless the crossing is 
properly arranged the new breed will never 
come into being. What is to secure that the 
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two individuals of opposite sexes in the prime- 
val forest, who have been both accidentally 
blest with the same advantageous variations, 
shall meet, and transmute by inheritance, that 
variation to their successors? Unless this step 
is made good the modification will never get a 
start; and yet there is nothing to ensure that 
step but pure chance. The law of chance takes 
the place of the cattle breeder or the pigeon 
fancier. The biologists do well to ask for an 
immeasurable expanse of time, if the occa- 
sional meetings of advantageously varied cou- 
ples, from age to age, are to provide the 
pedigree of modifications which unite us to 
our ancestors, the jelly-fish.” 

Here we have it plainly set forth that 
advantageous variations occur singly, on 
rare occasions, and remote from each 
other ; and that even when they do occur, 
unless by some lucky accident a male 
and female should accidentally find each 
other “in the primeval forest,” nothing 
happens, and the “advantageous” varia- 
tions are swamped in the general mass 
of the species supposed not to vary. And 
this British Association address was 
spread all over the civilized world; and 
almost all the newspapers and a major- 
ity of the “general readers,” firmly be- 
lieved that Darwinism is and was—as a 
recent writer has termed it—‘an unsuc- 
cessful hypothesis,” and altogether 
played out! 

What totally false idea of Nature such 
critics must have, both as to the num- 
bers of individuals in every common, 
widespread and dominant species, and as 
to the nature and amount of variation, 
to imagine that the very existence of the 
organic world during each period of 
changing conditions should have been 
dependent on the chance meetings of 
single individuals; that, having millions, 
even hundreds and thousands of millions 
to her hand, Nature should be dependent 
on a few scattered individuals only! 

Let us recur for a moment to the 
numbers of individuals in most of the 
common species. The “Brambling”— 
one of our rather common autumn and 
winter migrants—comes to us often in 
immense flocks of from 50,000 to 100,000 
individuals each. It breeds in the Arctic 
regions, feeding its young on the myri- 
ads of mosquitos and other flies that 
often darken the air in those regions, 
and in early autumn spread southward 
over all Europe and a good deal of Asia, 
only a kind of small overflow of the mi- 
grating stream coming to us, On the 
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Continent the numbers have been occa- 
sionally estimated. In Lorraine, in 1765, 
about 20,000 were killed every night for 
many nights in succession, and in 1865, 
in Luxembourg, a single flight was esti- 
mated by a French ornithologist to have 
riumbered sixty millions of birds. What 
must have been the numbers spread over 
the whole of Europe and much of North 
Africa and Asia? Probably a thousand 
millions would be below the mark. And 
with these all varying, in every part and 
organ, to the large amount shown to ex- 
ist in every common species which has 
been measured, and with such very slow 
changes of the environment as we know 
to occur, there is hardly any conceivable 
modification that could be required to 
bring such a species into harmony with 
the new conditions, but such as would 
easily be effected in even a few genera- 
tions. 

It must be remembered also that 
Nature does not act by preserving favor- 
able variations in such characters only 
as we can observe and measure, but in 
their results, as shown in faculties and 
powers of action; and as regards any 
such faculty or power, the whole adult 
population of every species can always 
be divided into two nearly equal por- 
tions, those which possess the faculty in 
a greater or a less degree than the mean 
value. Thus if a new enemy comes into 
a country, and can be avoided or escaped 
only by a combination of watchfulness 
and speed (or any other combination of 
characters) then the whole mass of a 
species will consist of those which possess 
the combination in a degree above the 
average, or below it. In countries like 
Europe or North America there will be 
many hundred millions of each sort; and 
we can hardly suppose that the new ene- 
my could at once exterminate even the 
less adapted half. The better adapted 
would almost wholly escape, and would 
thenceforth by producing their like in- 
crease the adaptation of the whole spe- 
cies year by year till only a moderate 
toll could be taken by the enemy. And 
it must always be remembered that the 
enemy would not limit its attacks to one 
species only, but would, for a number of 
years, find an ample supply of food by 
capturing the young and the less-adapted 
members of perhaps a score or eyen a 
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hundred species inhabiting the same 
country, so that there would be ample 
time for the better adapted portion to 
raise its standard year by year, owing to 
the regular elimination of the less fit 
in regard to this special enemy. The 
enemy would itself bring about the adap- 
tation to the new and somewhat less fa- 
vorable environment its presence had 
created. 

Now I cannot imagine any state of 
things to which this reasoning will not 
apply. No living thing can continue to 
exist which is not sufficiently adapted to 
all the recurring phases of its environ- 
ment, inorganic and organic. The com- 
pleteness and generality of the adjust- 
ment is indicated, as Darwin has pointed 
out, by the average number of individ- 
uals in a species and the extent of the 
area it occupies; and it is the populous 
and widespread species which vary most, 
and which, under changed conditions, 
give rise to several divergent new forms, 
or species, each of them often adapted 
to fill some special place in the economy 
of nature. 

It follows—not as a theory but as a 
fact—that whenever any advantageous 
variation is needed, it can only consist 
in an increase or a decrease of some 
power or faculty already existing, and 
variations of these powers or faculties 
do actually occur in every dominant 
species, not by ones or twos, as the pop- 
ular critics assume, but at least by mil- 
lions and in most cases by hundreds or 
by thousands of millions. 

What midsummer madness, then, is 
this often repeated tale of the one or two 
superior individuals meeting by chance 
in the primeval forest! 

Again: what ignorance and prejudice 
is displayed by Lord Salisbury’s refer- 
ence to “our ancestors the jelly-fish.” 
That is merely the clap-trap of the spe- 
cial pleader; for no biological student 
has ever claimed that the jelly-fish was 
in the line of our ancestry, or that the 
earlier portions of that line can be point- 
ed out. Nor is it any way pertinent to 
the matter in hand which is, the origin 
or derivation from other pre-existing 
species, not their actual line of deriva- 
tion from the very earliest forms of life. 
Such a reference is also dishonest, be- 
cause the critics accept evolution, and 
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only deny or doubt the adequacy of the 
Darwinian explanation. But any and 
every mode of evolution implies a suc- 
cession of gradual changes, however 
brought about. The only problem we 
have to solve is how,. at every period 
whether late or early, the required suc- 
cessive variations could or could not have 
been effected thru heredity, variation and 
survival of the fittest. 

Hardly less remote from the actual 
facts and processes of nature which are 
effective in originating new species are 
those modern studies termed Mutation- 
ism and Mendelism, which deal only 
with some of the rarer forms of varia- 
tion occurring chiefly under the influence 
of domestic cultivation. 

Yet the students of these strictly lim- 
ited phenomena, which have rarely been 
found under natural conditions, some- 
times claim for them an important part 
in the development of the entire organic 
world, comparable with that of univer- 
sal variation and unceasing elimination 
of the least adapted portion. 

Protective Colors and Mimicry.— 
Among the innumerable subjects of in- 
terest presented by living things which 
are only intelligible by means of the 
facts and processes which I have endeav- 
ored to set before you, are those of Pro- 
tective Coloration and Mimicry among 
the higher animals, and the endless mod- 
ifications of flowers and fruit so as to 
benefit the former by securing cross-fer- 
tilization and the latter by aiding in their 
wider dispersal. 

In every department of nature color 
is one of the most variable of all charac- 
ters, and it is this variability, together 
with the enormous importance to all in- 
sects of concealment from or .protection 
against their innumerable enemies, espe- 
cially in tropical countries, that has en- 
abled those minute and striking re- 
semblances to be brought about that were 
long the greatest puzzle to the naturalist 
who had the opportunity of conserving 
them in their native haunts. 

The facts I have put before you with 
regard to the universality of variation, 
enormous powers of multiplication, and 
incessant weeding out of the unfit, afford 
a complete explanation of the whole phe- 
nomena of color, in all its variety and 
beauty, while no other adequate explana- 
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tion has ever been set forth, or even at- 
tempted. 

The Dispersal of Seeds—As regards 
flowers, fruits and seeds, volumes have 
been written on them; but here, too, 
there is, so far as I know, no other ade- 
quate explanation of the facts. The vari- 
ous forms of flowers have, it is true, 
been attempted to be explained by the 
direct action of the environment, espe- 
cially by the visits of insects, but the ex- 
planation is verbal rather than real, and 
usually begs the question at issue. As 
regards fruits and seeds this mode of 
explanation is still more hopeless. Ker- 
ner tells us that one-tenth of all flower- 
ing plants possess fruits or seeds which 
attach themselves to birds or quadru- 
peds, and thus get widely dispersed ; and 
the special modifications to secure this 
end are exceedingly various and very 
curious. Hooks and darts of special 
forms, as well as sticky exudations, are 
frequent, but it is impossible to suppose 
that contact of the ripe fruit or seed, 
after growth is completed with hairs or 
feathers, should in any way cause the 
production of such an instrument within 
the tissues of the future flower. 

Neither is it possible to explain how 
the wind-vanes, or delicate membranes 
or tufts of silky hairs which so often en- 
able seeds to be carried for very long 
distances thru the air, could possibly 
be produced by wind pressure either in 
the opened flower or after the growth of 
the seeds had ceased, and they became 
detached from the seed vessel. But the 
known facts of variations and natural 
selection explain the whole gradual pro- 
cess of modification without difficulty. 

There is one other case of seed dis- 
persal and protection that I have not 
seen mentioned in botanical works, but 
which seems to me very interesting and 
suggestive. There are many fruits or 
seeds of shrubs or forest trees, whose 
very purpose seems to be to supply food 
to mammalia, and yet have a certain 
amount of protection against being 
eaten, since to be eaten is to be de- 
stroyed. Such are the various nuts with 
hard shells, whose green color before 
maturity and brown when ripe and fallen 
seem calculated to avoid detection, the 
various chestnuts, whose fruits are green 
and sometimes prickly but the ripe seeds 
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brown, like the dead leaves among which 
they lie; and especially the great variety 
of acorns, which are produced in such 
enormous quantities and which attract 
many mammals, especially wild swine to 
feed upon them. Now, these various 
seeds are all rather large, nearly globu- 
lar or oval in shape, with very smooth 
and firm outer coatings so as not to be 
readily injured, except by being actually 
eaten. If these were not attractive as 
food to some large animals they would 
lie where they fall, and until the parent 
tree died hardly one of them would have 
a chance of coming to maturity. But 
when a herd of swine or of cattle, or 
wild horses come to feed upon them, and 
are then disturbed by some danger and 
rush away, a certain number of these 
nuts will be kicked along the ground to 
a considerable distance in various direc- 
tions, and thus have a chance of reach- 
ing a spot where some other tree has 
been blown down and left a space in 
which an oak may have a chance of 
growing. But there is yet another ad- 
vantage to the species whose seeds are 
fed upon. In the repeated rush of ani- 
mals, some of these large seeds will be 
trampled into the soil, especially where 
there are damp or muddy places, and 
these will be hidden from succeeding 
droves and will really be planted, so as 
to have every opportunity of germinat- 
ing. Now, the productiveness of these 
nut-bearing trees is so enormous and 
their life so long, that it will be clearly 
advantageous to the species to have all 
but one in ten thousand, or even one in 
a million, seeds devoured if in the- pro- 
cess the odd ones here and there get an 
additional chance of growing into a tree, 
and thus secure the continuance of the 
species when some tremendous hurri- 
cane or enormous increase of insect ene- 
mies or any other cause had destroyed 
large areas of forest. This is, I think, 
one of those cases which enable us to 
perceive how the enormous productivity 
of Nature, which so often seems to us 
pure waste, may yet, like everything in 
the organic world, have its use and pur- 
pose. 

A somewhat similar case is that of the 
habit of squirrels, marmots, rooks, jays, 
nutcrackers and other birds of conceal- 
ing fruits or nuts in hollow trees or by 
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burying them in the earth. These are 
intended for winter stores, but from va- 
rious causes are not always used, and 
thus seeds are dispersed and have an op- 
portunity of spreading which they would 
not otherwise have had. 

A friend of mine, having in successive 
years seen rooks actually burying acorns 
in a pasture field near to which there was 
not a single oak tree, searched the spot 
the following spring and found several 
young oaks springing up. 

In concluding this very incomplete ex- 
position of the fundamental facts which 
alone render organic evolution intelli- 
gible, I must again impress upon you the 
enormous scale upon which Nature 
works. It is for this purpose that I 
have put before you a number of fig- 
ures (not easily accessible to the general 
reader), in order to give some idea of 
the superabundance of life, whether in 
its endless diversity of types and of spe- 
cific forms, or the overwhelming num- 
bers of the individuals comprised in all 
the more dominant species. 

It was also necessary to show by di- 
rect evidence and illustration the univer- 
sality of variation pervading every 
part and organ, every form of action, 
every sense, instinct and emotion; and 
further, that these variations are not 
“infinitesimal,” as so often stated, not 
even small in proportion to the mean 
value, but of such amounts as: are easily 


to be seen even without measurement. . 


Everyone knows that no two of ‘his 
friend’s children are so much alike that 
the difference cannot be at once per- 
ceived when they are together; and this 
is true throughout nature. : 
The enormous powers of increase, 
year by year, and the complex relations 
and interactions of all the various plants 
and animals that live together in each 
considerable area, complete the series of 
facts which, taken together, render “nat- 
ural selection” inevitable. And the rea- 
son why this great principle is not seen 
and- recognized by every observer is, first- 
ly, because it has not been systematically 
looked for, but mainly perhaps because 
it only occurs on a large scale under per- 
manently changed conditions of the en- 
vironment. There are, however, several 
cases in which it has been clearly seen at 
work—in the rabbits of Porto Santo, the 
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mice upon an island in Dublin Bay, the 
sparrows in the Rhode Island blizzard, 
and the crabs in Plymouth Sound—all 
briefly described in my “Darwinism.” 

Again, we must always remember that 
where we observe or experiment with 
tens or hundreds of individuals, Nature 
carries on her work with millions and 
thousands of millions; that whereas our 
observations are only intermittent. and 
for short periods, Nature acts perpetu- 
ally and has so acted thruout all past geo- 
logical time; and, lastly, that while we 
are concerned with one or two species 
at a time, and to a large extent ignor- 
antly and blindly, she acts simultaneously 
on all living things—plants as well as 
animals—that occupy the same area— 
and always in such a way as to preserve 
every advantageous variation, however 
slight, in all those which are destined to 
continue the race and to become, step by 
step, modified into new species in strict 
adaptation to the new conditions which 
are slowly being evolved. 

It is only by continually keeping in 
our minds all the facts of nature which 
I have endeavored, however imperfectly, 
to set before you, that we can possibly 
realize and comprehend the great prob- 
lems presented by the “World of Life”— 
its persistence in ever varying but un- 
checkt development thruout the geo- 
logical ages, the exact adaptations of 
every species to its actual environment, 
both inorganic and organic, and the ex- 
quisite forms of beauty and harmony in 
flower and fruit, in mammal and bird, in 
mollusc and in the infinitude of the insect 
tribes, which have all been brought into 
existence thru the unknown but supreme- 
ly marvelous powers of Life, in strict 
relation to the great law of usefulness, 
which constitutes the fundamental prin- 
ciple of Darwinism. 

Arising out of the general survey of 
the World of Life I have endeavored to 
lay before you, are two somewhat im- 
portant and _ interesting conclusions 
which may be briefly indicated. 

There is, I think, a certain necessary 
analogy and correspondence between the 
individual organism of the higher ani- 
mals and plants, and the vast complex 
whole—the organic world as we now find 
it. This has arisen from the continuous 
development of both under the same 
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general laws of heredity and variation, 
guided towards increasing complexity 
under the great law of survival of the 
most useful. For it is certain that just 
as each species varies and has become 
modified as a whole in adaptation to the 
external environment, so does each bod- 
ily organ, structure, tissue, and cell vary 
and become modified in order that each 
may fulfil its proper function in strict 


adaptation to all other structures in the . 


same body. 

The two phenomena are thus closely 
conected; are in fact the same phenom- 
enon exhibited in a different field of 
action. We know that as we go back in 
time both organic life as a whole and the 
structure of the highest forms in each 
order or class, were simpler and less de- 


veloped than they are now. We conclude . 


that at the dawn of earth life all organ- 
isms were, as some are still, single cells, 
and that the process of development was 
towards a greater and greater complex- 
ity of structure, together with a corre- 
spondingly greater variety in the out- 
ward form and mode of life. 

The result was the successive occupa- 
tion of every place in nature, so soon as 
it became available—first the water, then 
the shores, then the land and then the 
air itself, till finally, but not till a com- 
paratively recent period in the whole life- 
history of the earth, every place and sta- 
tion became occupied with highly devel- 
oped types specially -adapted to them. 
Then began a series of more minute 
adaptations to more specialized condi- 
tions, the progress of some of which we 
have been able to trace, such as that of 
the four-toed Eohippus to the living one- 
toed horse tribe, the primeval deer with 
short, simple horns to the branching ant- 
lers of the moose and the red deer, and 
many others. 

In the middle or later stages of these 
final developments we ourselves began 
our earthly life, in what is not only a 
more perfect world than it had ever been 
before, but at or very near to its acme 
of possible development in vegetable and 
animal life. The horse and the camel, 
the deer and the antelope, the cat and 
dog, the pigeons and poultry, the lark 
and the thrush, the eagles, the humming 
birds, the parrots and the birds of para- 
dise, all seem to have reached the high- 
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est development possible in their several 
orders and families, both in perfection 
of structure and in adaptation to the 
uses or enjoyments of man. 

We are thus, in a very real sense, the 
“heirs of all the ages.” We find our- 
selves in a world of greater variety, 
greater beauty, and greater interest than 
has ever existed before. We have pow- 
ers and capacities which enable us to . 
study, to enjoy, and to some extent to 
understand this glorious world, and we 
should hold ourselves under a solemn 
moral obligation to preserve as far as 
possible every manifestation of life not 
positively injurious to us, and to check 
that reckless destruction, whether for 
pleasure or profit, which is now so prev- 
alent. ; 

We should look upon this great treas- 
ure house of living things as a trust 
which we hold for posterity, and those 
who pride themselves upon their ad- 
vanced civilization should so order their 
lives and their laws that, while cultivat- 
ing the soil to its utmost capacity, a suffi- 
cient area should always be left in a state 
of nature, both for esthetic enjoyment, 
for health, and as a reserve for the 
preservation of as many forms of life 
as is possible. 

The second and most important con- 
clusion is this—that altho known facts, 
when fully examined and reasoned out, 
are adequate to explain the method of 
organic evolution, yet the underlying 
fundamental causes are, and will prob- 
ably ever remain, not only unknown, but 
even inconceivable by us. The mysteri- 
ous power we term life, which alone ren- 
ders possible the production from a few 
of the chemical elements such diverse 
fabrics as bone and skin, horn and hair, 
muscle and nerve and brain cells; which 
from identical soil, water and air manu- 
factures all the infinitely varied products 
of the vegetable kingdom—the thousand 
delicious fruits for our use and enjoy- 
ment, the endless woods and fibers, gums 
and oils and resins, to ‘serve the purposes 
of our ever developing arts and manu- 
factures, will surely never be explained, 
as many suppose they will be, in terms 
of mere matter and motion. 

But beyond even these marvels is the 
yét greater marvel of that ever-present 
organizing and guiding power, which— 
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to take. a single example—generation 
after generation, and even year after 
year during the life of the individual, 
builds up anew that most wonderful con- 
geries of organs, the bird’s covering of 


feathers. Not only is a feather a miracle - 


of complex structure, in every minutest 
part adapted for most important and 
even vital ends, but it may be safely 
stated that no two feathers on any bird 
are absolutely identical, varying in con- 
tour, in curvature, in rigidity, in size, by 
almost imperceptible gradations, so that 
each fulfils its special purpose. And be- 
yond this, in the great majority of cases, 
these feathers are adorned with colors 
which are infinitely varied, and which we 
can so often perceive to be of use to the 
individual, the sex or the species, that 
we conclude all to be so. But to produce 
the result of well-defined and very con- 
stant colors, shades and patterns on the 
outer surface of the bird, each feather 
has to be colored on that portion of its 


surface which is not overlapt by the ad- 
joining feathers at the time when the 
color 1s needed, and this is invariably the 
case. : 

Every attempt to explain these phe- 
nomena—even Darwin’s highly complex 
and difficult theory of pangenesis—utter- 
ly breaks down; so that now even the 
extreme monists, such as Haeckel, are 
driven to the supposition that every ulti- 
mate cell is a conscious, intelligent indi- 
vidual, that knows where to go and goes 
there! 

These unavailing efforts to explain the 
inexplicable, whether in the details of 
any one living thing or in the origin of 
life itself, seem to me to lead us to the 
irresistible conclusion that beyond and 
above all terrestrial agencies there is 
some great source of energy and guid- 
ance, which in unknown ways pervades 
every form of organized life, and of 
which we ourselves are the ultimate and 
foreordained outcome. 


BroapsTone, WINBORNE, ENGLAND. 


After February 


BY JOEL BENTON 


WHEN Winter’s strength begins to wane 
In snow-edged February, 

And greenery comes to tree and plain, 
And suns and breezes vary— 

While woodland birds their songs renew 
I banish care and sorrow; 

For whether. Maud or Madge I woo, 
My love shall win tomorrow. 


Blue eyes or black, or brown, or grey, 
And curls, with them down-falling, 
Will bring young Eros on his way; 
I hear his urgent calling ; 
So whether Madge or Maud be true, 
Or both become contrary, 
Some pretty maid I shall pursue 
In beckoning February. 


Since hearts beat high, and Spring is near, 
And buds begin to glisten, 

I feel the spurring atmosphere— 
I pause, I thrill, I listen; 

Hark now! some step among the leaves 
Seems like rare music falling, 

A sense, that no true heart deceives, 
Whispers that Love is calling. 


Tis Claribel, her face aglow, 
With voice (a rivulet’s laughter) 
Who comes, where buds adjoin the snow 
And kisses shall come after. 
I plead—she smiles. At once I know 
No wicked elf can vary 
The trustful troth we plight. 
All hail to February! 


PoucuxKegpsiz, N. Y. 


And so— 
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RINCETON is the 
most interesting of 
American universi- 

ties to study just now, be- 
cause it is in what Pro 
fessor De Vries call a 
“mutation period.” Odceno- 
thera Lamarckiana cannot be compared 
with it for novelty and rapidity of trans- 
formation. Nor can other universities 
of the day. To find anything equal to it 
we must go back fifteen years to the time 
when Harper built the new University 
of Chicago out of the ruins of the old, or 
forty years to the time when Eliot took 
hold of Harvard. 

At every one of the fourteen univer- 
sities I visited I was met by the remark: 
“You have come to us at a critical mo- 
ment. This university is just now in a 
transition stage.” No doubt the remark 
was to a certain extent true of all. It 
should have been more true than it was 
for in some cases the transit was so slow 
that I was not able to detect it. But 
there is no question about Princeton. 
Evolution is proceeding there as Darwin 
said it did not, per saltum. It is going 
forward by leaps and bounds, not in 
numbers, but in much more important 
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ways, in developing new forms of college 
life and training. 

What I like about Princeton is that it 
has an ideal of education and is work- 
ing it out. It is not exactly my ideal, but 
that does not matter to anybody but me. 
The remarkable thing is that here is a 
university that knows what it wants and 
is trying to get it. Many universities 
seem to me to be drifting. Some of them 
are trying in vain not to drift. Some of 
them are bragging about the speed they 
are making, when they are really being 
borne along by the current of affairs and 
not keeping up with it at that. But 
Princeton is steering a pretty straight 
course toward a port of its own choice, 
regardless of wind and current, perhaps 
even heading a trifle up-stream. 

The fault of American universities in 
my opinion is their dead level of uni- 
formity and conventionality. They imi- 
tate one another and where they cannot 
imitate they pretend to have imitated. 
Yet educational psychology has not be- 
come so exact a science that it can be 
regarded as certain what studies should 
be taught, in what order and how. If 
some educational revolutionist were to 
arise and assert that the whole curricu- 
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lum should be inverted, that we should 
begin with metaphysics and ethics and 
end with geography and arithmetic, no- 
body could prove him a fool, and if 
he were given a few millions and a 
free hand he might prove that he was 
not. 

But I am wrong in using such wild 
words in connection with Princeton’s edu- 
cational novelties. They are not revoly- 
tionary or chimerical. In fact Princeton 
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have said that it was the loss of personal 
relationship between instructor and stu- 
dent, resulting in ill-adapted and care- 
less teaching on the one side and in diver- 
sion of interest on the other. Teacher 
and pupil were not even on opposite ends 
of the same log. They were at opposite 
ends of a telephone working only one 
way. Now Woodrow Wilson is bringing 
them together by means of his preceptor- 
ial system. It may not be the only way 
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WOODROW WILSON, 
President of Princeton University. 


has shown its originality chiefly in going 
ahead and doing what others have al- 
ways said ought to be done. Almost 
every educator if asked what was the 
main fault of our large colleges would 


or the best way, but it is one way. It is 


something that ought to be done and he 
is doing it. It is therefore worth while 


to watch him. 


Everybody agrees, as I said, that in- 
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structor and student ought to be brought 
together. The real question is, Where? 
It is like arranging a royal visit. Shall 
they meet on the territory of the one or 
of the other, or on a neutral strip, where 
neither of them is at home? Usually, 
whenever it was decided by the powers 
that be in a university that there should 
be. “a personal relation” establisht it 
meant that the instructor was to go the 
whole distance. He was to “take an in- 
terest” in his students, which meant prac- 
tically that he was to attempt to ingra- 
tiate himself by talking with them about 
the things in which they were interested. 
The docile professor, moved by his con- 
science or the Powers, inserted in his 
prayer the petition, “Make me a child 
again, just for tonight,” and spent an 
arduous evening trying to talk athletics, 
class politics and campus gossip in a 
genial and informal manner with the 
boys. They parted after such a func- 
tion with mutual feelings of kindliness 
and contempt; kindliness because the ef- 
fort to make one’s self agreeable never 
fails altogether of producing an effect, 
altho not always the effect intended, con- 
tempt on the part of the boys for a man 
who displayed so gross ignorance about 
such important matters, contempt on the 
part of the professor for those who re- 
garded such matters as important. Would 
it not be better to reverse the procedure 
and induce the students to cultivate the 
acquaintance of their instructors, to be- 
come interested in the interests of the 
faculty? Is not this, in short, what edu- 
cation really means? It involves, how- 
ever, the change of the center of gravity 
of student life, of giving them an entirely 
new conception of the purpose of a col- 
lege course. 

The prevailing philosophy of the day 
I found exprest in illuminated mottoes 
or golden texts on the walls of studenr 
rooms, East and West, of which one of 
the favorite forms is: 






Don't Let Dour Studies Interfere With 
Dour Education 







The students of earlier days had more 
aspiring and conventional resolutions 
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upon their walls, but perhaps they did 
not succeed in carrying them out any 


‘better than thoSe of the present. The 


college world reflects in miniature, like 
a drop of ink, the world outside, and this 
is simply a manifestation of the dom- 
nant tone of the age, the affectation of 
an inverted hypocrisy which has come 
as a reaction from the priggishness of a 
previous generation. 

In this perverse conception of the aims 
of a college course I see the malign in- 
fluence of the alumni. When “the old 
grad” sits by the open fire of the com- 
mons or fraternity house and the young 
men gather around in an attitude of dis- 
ciplehood that they rarely show to their 
official teachers, what does he talk about? 
Is his conversation apt to be of a charac- 
ter that could be called edifying? Does 
he help along what the president and 
faculty are trying to do with these boys 
or does he counteract their influence? 
What sort of an idea would they gather 
from his stories of the college life of his 
day, about the educational influences 
which have contributed to his successful 
career? 

The favorite lie of the old grad is 
“nothing I learned from books was any 
help to me.” And he acts in accordance 
with this by throwing the weight of his 
influence, money and applause mostly on 
the side of the various activities which 
divert the undergraduate from his books. 
Consequently college life became increas- 
ingly pleasant, luxurious and alienated 
from legitimate collegiate aims. No one 
has better described this condition of af- 
fairs or has done more to remedy it than 
President Wilson. The college to which 
he was called as president was popularly 
known as “the pleasantest country club 
in the United States,” but that is not the 
kind of institution he wanted to preside 
over. His “Report on the Social Co- 
ordination of the University,”* exploded 
like a bombshell on the peaceful Prince- 
ton campus and shook its historic build- 
ings to their foundations. The alumni 
promptly put a stop to the agitation of 
his proposal to substitute “residential 
quads” for the upper-class clubs, and in 
deference to their protests he consented 
to lay the motion on the table for a time 
and give them a chance to work out a 

“Princeton Alumni Weekly, June 12, 1907. 
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remedy for the conditions in their own 
way. His description of these conditions 
is worth quoting because it applies in 
some degree to many other or all other 
colleges, but not every president has had 
the courage to point it out so plainly: 

“We realized that, for all its subtle charm 
and beguiling air of academic distinction, 
Princeton, so far as her undergraduates were 
concerned, had come to be merely a delightful 
place of residence, where young men, for the 
most part happily occupied by other things, 
were made to perform certain academic tasks; 
that, altho we demanded at stated times a cer- 
tain part of the attention of our pupils for in- 
tellectual things, their life and consciousness 
were for the rest wholly unacademic and de- 
tached from the interests which in theory were 
the all important interests of the place. For a 
great majority of them residence here meant a 
happy life of comradeship and sport interrupt- 
ed by the grind of perfunctory ‘lessons’ and 
examinations, to which they attended rather 
because of the fear of being cut off from the 
life than because they were seriously engaged 
in getting the training which would fit their 
faculties and their: spirits for the tasks of the 
world which they knew they must face after 
their happy freedom was over.” 

President Wilson seems to have taken 
a hint from modern medicine, for he 
proposed to cure Princeton by injecting 
into its system an antitoxin from Oxford 
and Cambridge, which have long had the 
disease in its most virulent form. He 
imported from the English universities 
their system of tutors, their plan of 
separate residential colleges, their archi- 
tecture and some of their men, but 
adapted all four to American conditions. 

The adoption of the title “preceptor,” 
over which there was much discussion, is 
indicative of this process of adaptation. 
“Tutor,” having come in America to 
mean crammer or coach, was not suited 
to the dignity and importance of these 
new instructors, who were not expected 
to assist the students in doing their re- 
quired work, so much as to induce them 
to do work that is not required. They 
were to be neither lecturers, drillmasters 
nor examiners, but teachers in the primi- 
tive and genuine sense of the word. The 
aim was, in short, a revival of the lost 
art of teaching. 

The preceptors have the rank and title 
of assistant professors and may give 
courses of their own in the graduate 
school. The latter privilege is somewhat 
illusory, for the graduate students are 
so few at Princeton that there would not 
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be one apiece if they were divided even- 
ly among the preceptors. The addition 
of so large a body of new men to the 
faculty—they now number fifty-six and 
the other professors seventy-three — 
facilitated the adoption and carrying out 
of the later reforms. It seems likely 
that President Wilson, in the course of 
his researches in English government, 
came across some reference to the ad- 
vantage an incoming party gains by the 
creation of new peers. ~ 

It was hard to find suitable men for 
this new profession, because our uni- 
versities have not been turning out 
teachers. There has been but little de- 
mand for them hitherto. If a professor 
happened to be inclined to take a per- 
sonal interest in his undergraduate stu- 
dents he had to be careful how he in- 
dulged in this fad publicly, for he was 
liable to be suspected of incapacity for 
research. It was also dangerous to one’s 
reputation for scholarship to profess a 
knowledge of more than one subject or 
fraction of a subject, and to admit the 
ability to teach any other even to ele- 
mentary students. This necessitates one 
radical departure from the English sys- 
tem, where the same tutor may instruct 
a student all thru his course. At Prince- 
ton, as a rule, a different preceptor has 
to be provided for each course, even in 
such allied subjects as history, politics 
and economics. The distribution of the 
preceptors at present is: Classics, 12: 
English, 10; Modern Languages, 10; 
History, Politics, Economics, 10; Mathe- 
matics, 6; Philosophy, 5; Art and Arche- 
ology, 2; Geology, 1. The preceptorial 
system has not been extended to the 
sciences in general, for it is primarily an 
attempt to secure for the humanities the 
benefits that the sciences have enjoyed in 
the “elbow instruction” of the labora- 
tories. It has had, however, an interest- 
ing reflex influence on science teaching. 
Scientific professors everywhere have 
found it easy to get three or four times 
as much work out of the students as 
their colleagues on the literary side of 
the faculty could for their courses, which 
are nominally equivalent. When the lat- 
ter complained, the reply of the men of 
science was practically, “Well, why don’t 
you get the students interested in your 
subjects, too, so they will hang around 
your seminar rooms all day, as they do 
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around our laboratories?” and the way 
in which they said it implied, “You know 
you can’t.” At Princeton it is the other 
shoe that pinches. The scientists com- 
plain that the preceptorial studies steal 
all the time and the students get so much 
interested in them as to neglect their sci- 
ences. They also demand more assist- 
ants, so as to give more personal atten- 
tion to their students, and they are get- 
ting them. In most chemical labora- 
tories there is one demonstrator to a 


ate carries five courses at a time of three 
hours a week each. Two of these hours 
consist of the ordinary lecture or class- 
room work; the third is devoted to the 
preceptorial conference. In this the stu- 
dents meet at any convenient hour of day 
or evening in the study of the preceptor 
in groups of three to six, and more or 
less informally discuss the subject mat- 
ter of the course. The preceptor is not 
expected to attend the lectures or to fol- 
low the course from day to day, but to 
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group of students from eight to twenty. 
and the best he can do is to keep walk- 
ing around and see that the students do 
not light the hydrogen generator prema- 
turely or cut a stick of sodium under 
water. At Princeton there is one demon- 
strator to every five or six students, and 
he stays with them, quizzing, explain- 
ing, giving them problems and see- 
ing that they know what they are doing 
and get it right in their notebooks. 

The working of the preceptorial sys- 
tem is in general this: The undergradu- 


give the students such drill and persona! 
assistance as they most need and to guide 
and encourage them in collateral reading. 
The preceptor shifts his students from 
one of his groups to another until those 
of like mind and capabilities are brought 
together, and he may employ very differ- 
ent methods with the different groups 
and vary the amount and character of the 
work as‘he pleases. The conferences 
are intended to be regarded as opportuni- 
ties rather than tasks and the student is 
expected to keep his date with his pre- 
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ceptor as he does a business or social ap- 
pointment. The preceptor has nothing 
directly to do with the student’s grades, 
altho he may debar him from examina- 
tion if he regards his work as unsatis- 
tory. The best thing about the precep- 
torial relation is probably the opportun- 
ity it affords for unforced friendships to 
spring up between older and younger 
men. For this purpose it ts superior to 
freshmen receptions, facuity-student 
baseball games, afternoon teas by faculty 
dames, advisers’ evenings, class parties 
and similar mixing devices in vogue else- 
where. The student under the precep- 
torial system has at least had the oppor- 
tunity to form the personal acquaintance 
of a number of cultured and scholarly 
men, and of conversing with them re- 
peatedly and informally on the subjects 
with which they are most conversant. 
This is more than can be said for the op- 
portunities afforded by our other great 
universities. The love of learning is 
contagious rather than infectious. It is 
conveyed mostly by personal contact, 
rarely thru the medium of. buildings, 
furniture, clothing or books. A boy at 
Princeton has a good chance of catching 
it sometime during the four years if he 
is at all susceptible. That is all there is 
to it anyway. 

Obviously whether a preceptor is a 
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good thing or not depends on whether he 
is a good preceptor. Many brilliant lec- 
turers or distinguisht investigators would 
not do in that capacity. He must have 
tact and kindliness as well as scholarship. 
He must know boys as well as books. 
Every effort is being made at Princeton 
to keep the system flexible, to give the 
preceptor an opportunity to work out his 
own methods, to prevent him from be- 
coming merely another cog in the educa- 
tional machine. Some of the professors 
say they do not want to have a preceptor 
“coming between” them and their stu- 
dents. Some preceptors are more popu- 
lar than others and the students want to 
be assigned or transferred to them. 
Sometimes the “personal relation” fails 
to develop according to program. One 
student was unable to tell the president 
the name of his preceptor, altho he did 
know where his room was. 

But the preceptorial system on the 
whole works very well. Everybody 
agrees that it has made a great improve- 
ment in studiousness. A man who talks 
shop at the club tables is no longer 
whistied down. The library is much 
more used than formerly and for volun- 
tary reading in lines suggested by the 
conferences. Still the students do not 
work so hard as they do at a university 
like Columbia, where student activities 
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are not so numerous and attractive. This 
is, of course, 2 personal opinion, insus- 
ceptible of proof. It may be disbelieved 
by those who know less than I[ about it 
or contradicted by those who know more. 

The preceptorial system is a new 
broom and sweeps clean. The men 
who are “creating this new rdle” are 
conscious that they are being watched 
by other universities with emotions of 
mingled hope and fear; hope that the 
system may be just what is needed to 
make collegiate education effective; fear 
lest they too will have to put in pre- 
ceptors and where can they get the 
money for it? The real test of the sys- 
tem will come in later years, when the 


‘preceptcrs get old, and lazy, and tired, 


and mechanical, and no longer able to 
tell apart the young men who file thru 
their studies in unending line. And 
what sort of men will the preceptors be 
when the system becomes old and com- 
monplace? Will they be young and in- 
experienced men, just out of college, not 
interested in their duties, waiting for a 
chance at “something bigger” elsewhere, 
or taking the job as a “grubstake” to 
keep them alive while they are writing a 
book or working out a scientific discov- 
ery that will make them famous? If so, 
they have the same faults as the younger 
instructors elsewhere. On the other 





hand, if a-man is contented to remain a 
preceptor all his life, teaching the same 
elementary studies over and over to a 
handful of students, living on a small 
salary, probably in a students’ dormi- 
tory, a celibate and recluse, will he be 
the most inspiring and profitable of asso- 
ciates for young men? But this is bor- 
rowing trouble from the future. 

Having decided that the students are 
to study something, the next thing is to 
decide what they are to study. On this 
point Princeton has also very definite 
ideas, and, unlike Harvard, does not re- 
gard it as an unwarrantable interference 
with personal liberty to impose them on 
the student. The faculty, believing that 
they know more about the proper se- 
quence and correlation of studies than 
the students who have not taken them. 
have arranged three well-defined courses 
of four years, leading to the degrees of 
A. B., Litt. B. and B. S., in which most 
of the work is prescribed or emphatically 
advised. This leaves the student little 
opportunity for the desultory “strolling” 
or “tasting” which some educators re- 
gard as one of the main benefits of a 
college course. That is, the student at 
Princeton, in the place of free election 
of particular studies, has the option of 
different groups. 

Latin is required of all students, both 





for entrance and in the Freshman year. 
Only those who take Greek can get the 
Bachelor of Arts degree. “The degree 
of Bachelor of Science is open to those 
who concentrate in one of the mathe- 
matical or scientific departments during 
the Junior and Senior years, and the de- 
gree of Bachelor of Letters has been 
constituted to be open to those who con- 
centrate in one of the departments in 
philosophical, political, literary or other 
humanistic studies.” 
his Sophomore year the student may 
choose the department in which he will 
do his main work for the remaining two 
years. He has the option of any one of 
the following eleven departments, for 
which his previous work has prepared 
him: I, Philosophy ; II, History, Politics, 
Economics; III, Art and Archeology ; 
IV, Classics; V, English; VI, Modern 
Languages (Germanic or Romanic Sec- 
tion); VII, Mathematics; VIII, Phys- 
ics; IX, Chemistry; X, Geology; XI, 
Biology. 

The Litt. B. degree looks to an out- 
sider like a monument erected on the 
field of a drawn battle. There does not 
seem to be any pressing need for another 
degree, so long as nobody can tell the 
meaning of those we have. But for the 
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In the years 1889-90 and 1891-92 and since 1906-07 
the specials are not classified as between academic and 
scientific. In the other years e the numbers 
under “academic” and “scientific” include “specials.” 
Since 1906-07, also, there is a new classification of 
“students qualifying for regular standing,” who differ 
rom “speci in 


als” that, they are candidates for de 
” are not. 


gress, while the “specials 
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kind of education for which it especially 
stands, a modernized humanistic train- 
ing, there is an ufgent demand. The 
new degree, in spite of its comparative 
lack of academic prestige in this coun- 
try, has grown in popularity since its 
introduction at Princeton, as the follow- 
ing table shows: 


Degrees conferred in the different undergraduate 
departments of Princeton since 1905, when the new 
degree of Litt.B. was first given: 


AB. LittB. B.S. C.E. 


WR dnd cece sethics 168 9 52 31 
Sic dsctdentios cae 143 25 34 2y 
OT I ere 143 51 30 34 
GUS bo eteccdisvans 124 53 18 28 


Candidates for degrees, registered January 1, 1909: 
AB.  Litt.B. B.S. C.E. 


BQOD ec caciccccvesece 151 55 20 41 

SQBO. occ wccvtvecvese 127 37 21 52 
————— 

WE recciscdeveseccs 10. 4 80 

* BOER, cvicovisireceses 14 143 69 


The undergraduate figures of the last 
four lines above are not exact, for some 
students are not classified and others will 
change or drop out. The candidates for 
the degrees in science and letters are not 
differentiated until their. Junior year. 
Apparently the new course has drawn 
from both the A. B. and B. S. courses 
those who did not care for cither the 
classics or the sciences, but took them 
because they had to. Probably some al- 
lowance must also be made for those who 
entered the new course on the expecta- 
tion that it would be easier than the 
others, in which they have doubtless been 
disagreeably disappointed. Students in 
their choice of studies are apt to be 
guided rather by their prejudices than bv 
their preferences.. The remarkable pop- 
ularity of the course in civil engineering. 
as shown above, is in part due to the fact 
that it was the only way to get thru 
Princeton without Latin. This year a 


- second language is added to the entrance 


requirements and no conditions are al- 
lowed in mathematics and this rule, to 
quote the president’s report 
“would seem to be having the desired result, 
namely, that of keeping out of the C. E. De- 
partment men who have no serious purpose of 
studying engineering and of diverting them to 
the B. S. Department, where they more prop- 
etly belong.” ° 

The modern college president, unless 
he avoids responsibility by letting the 
students seek their own level, has to keep 
pacing back and forth along the dams 
ready to stop up any weak point before 
the flood breaks thru. 
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DISTRIBUTION OF STUDENTS IN PRINCETON 
UNIVERSITY, 1907-08. 


This group system of undergraduate 
courses has, as I say, been very carefully 
worked out at Princeton and should be 
studied by all who are concerned with 
such matters. It insures a _ certain 
amount of concentration and correlation 
and yet allows considerable: adaptation 
to the tastes and needs of the individual. 
It is, so to speak, like buying a ready- 
made suit of clothes in a well-ordered 
department store where a dozen standard 
sizes are kept in stock and slight altera- 
tions are made without extra charge to 
please the customer. As we saw from 
the examination of the records of the 
Harvard Seniors, the free elective system 
is equally abused in opposite ways ; about 
I5 per cent. elected courses that were 
too narrow and the same number courses 
that were too scattering as judged by 
the common idea of a well-balanced edu- 
cation. Both these extremes would be 
prevented by the Princeton scheme. 

It should also be borne in mind that 
the “free elective” system is after all not 
true to its name. When one comes to 
analyze it closely in a particular case it 
diminishes almost to the vanishing point 
of a hypothetical tho comforting poten- 
tiality like the freedom of the will. The 
student cannot always study what he 
most affects, for it may have as-a pre- 
requisite a course which he has neglected 
or for which he has a personal repug- 
nance. Or there may be a conflict of 
hours, and President Eliot himself sug- 
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gests the judicious manipulation of the 
time-tables to prevent unwise combina- 
tions of courses.* It therefore happens 
sometimes that a student whose first two 
vears at college are prescribed may have 
in his last year a greater range of selec- 
tion than one who has had no restrictions 
from the beginning. That is, under the 
free elective system the Senior may have 
less real freedom of choice than the 
Freshman, while under the partially pre- 
scribed system the most freedom of 
choice is given to Seniors who can most 
judiciously use it. 

But the fault of the Princeton system, 
as well.as of all other attempts that I 
know anything about to secure a well- 
balanced education by making compul- 
sory certain studies or groups of studies, 
is that the subjects are chosen according 
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to their nominal and traditional signifi- 
cation, or to give every department a 
fair chance at the students, and not ac- 
cording to their real educational value. 
One cannot tell anything about the char- 
acter of the training given by a certain 
course from its name or department. 
Their names come mostly from the 
chance of historical development or con- 
nection with a particular profession. 
Whether a study trains the eye, culti- 
vates the memory, stimulates the imag- 
ination, improves the taste or inspires 
the soul depends not so much upon the 
subject matter as upon the way it is 
taught. The complementary distinctions 
of studies as technical and cultural, hu- 
manistic and scientific, practical and 
theoretical, historical and logical, repre- 
sent real and very important differences, 
but the separation cannot be made by 
general rules based on catalog classifica- 
tion. A study may completely alter its 
character in a few years, as has physi- 
ology ; may pass suddenly from the right 
to the left wing of the faculty without 
changing its name or department, like 
psychology. So, when we read in the 
Princeton catalog, for example, that a 
junior who elects to concentrate in chem- 
ical studies takes 

“31a, 32a. Chemistry. 

33, 34. Chemistry. 

31, 32. Physics. 

A course not in Division D. 

An elective.” 
it does not necessarily mean that four 
of his courses give the same sort of 
mental discipline, two of allied nature 
and two of a very different character. 
Chemistry 33, Qualitative Analysis, is 
partly manual training. Chemistry 31, 
Advanced Inorganic and_ Theoretical, 
has in it much mathematics and some 
metaphysics. These two _ chemical 
courses are about as far apart as could 
well be, and if his “course not in Divi- 
sion D” (Science and Mathematics) is 
Philosophy and his “elective” is Calcu- 
lus he will find them overlapping his 
Theoretical Chemistry much more than 
if he had been permitted to elect Botany, 
from which he is debarred because it is 
classed with Chemistry in Division D. I 
have no fault to find with this group of 
studies even in this case, but merely wish 
to call attention to the fact that a rule 
like this, which provides for a distribu- 


tion of studies in different departments, 
does not insure a variety of mental train- 
ing, altho it does have the advantage of 
introducing the student to different 
fields of human thought. A man who 
knows Tom, Dick and Harry has prob- 
ably no more diversified acquaintance 
than if he knew three men named John. 

All this may seem trite and trivial, but 
it is not. The longest and most acri- 
monious sessions of faculties and com- 
mittees are generally those devoted to 
the combinations of courses, and their 
length and acrimony are, it seems to me, 
chiefly due to the failure to keep in mind 
the fact that two studies having differ- 
ent names may be more alike than two 
studies of the same name. The same 
lack of discrimination of actual educa- 
tion values vitiates much of the discus- 
sion between the advocates of cultural 
and technical training. It is a mere 
matter of chance that stenography is not 
taught as a recondite branch of linguis- 
tics, in which case it would be admitted 
to the most select universities instead of 
being scorned by them on account of its 
being in trade. 

Some classicists have argued that Latin 
should be adopted as an international 
medium of communication, instead of 
Volapiik, Esperanto or other made-to- 
order language. It is lucky for them that 
their recommendation is not likely to be 
adopted for they would at once lose their 
present honorific position in the faculty. 
Latin would become as utilitarian as it 
was in Roman and medieval times, and 
would be taught in the business colleges 
to clerks and typewriter girls. Nothing 
would then be heard of its unique disci- 
plinary, logical and cultural value, and 
all decent universities would refuse to 
accept it for entrance. 

The chief advantages of the Princeton 
plan of semi-prescribed courses as con- 
trasted with the Harvard system of free 
electives are the economy and conveni- 
ence of keeping students together, and 
the assurance that all the students in a 
particular class have had the same prep- 
aration for it. As a corollary of this we 
find another marked departure from Har- 
vard principles, the teaching of the same 
subject in a different way for students 
who have had a different preparation or 
who want it for a different purpose. For 
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example, there are three classes in ele- 
mentary physics: first, for students who 
want it as a deep foundation for ad- 
vanced work in the physical sciences, 
second, for engineers who need a practi- 
cal familiarity with it, and, third, those 
whose main interests lie in humanistic 
lines and take physics as a culture study. 

A segregation of students, according 
to their ability and industriousness, is ef-. 
fected by the new honors system. This 
was first introduced in the department of 
mathematics and physics two years ago, 
and having proved a success is this year 
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preferable. President Eliot is emphatic 
on this point:* 


“Almost every course of instruction largely 
resorted to in colleges where the elective sys- 
tem is broad contains graduates, members of 
all the college classes, and special students all 
mixed together. When a scientific school 
makes part of the institution, some of the scien- 
tific courses will also be resorted to simulta- 
neously by members of all the different classes. 
This mixing of students of different ages, and 
different academic status, is an unqualified ad- 
vantage, provided that all are united in a com- 
mon purpose to master the course they are at- 
tending together. The younger student from a 
lower class is stimulated by the older men with 
whom he associates, and if all the attendants 

















“HORSING.” 
The freshman crew practises on the grass at the dictation of sophomores. 


adopted by the classical department. I 
have called attention to similar move- 
ments in Harvard and Yale but Prince- 
ton seems to be working out this, as it is 
its other ideas, in a more thorogoing and 
consistent fashion. There are two very 
interesting features about this movement, 
first, the question of the advisability o 
separating the good students from the 
poor, and second, the adaptation of in- 
struction to the needs of those who are 
not to be specialists. 

The Harvard theory is, or rather was 
for as we have seen it is being modified, 
that classes of diversified elements are 





are qualified to pursue the study to advantage, 
the older men suffer no harm.” 

Even with these two provisos, which 
in practice cannot be guaranteed, it is a 
very sweeping statement to say that 
diversity in a class is “an unqualified 
advantage.” It seems to me rather that 
advantages can be seen in both plans, and 
that is why I am glad to have Princeton 
test the question by carrying out the op- 
posite of the Harvard theory in a con- 
sistent and systematic way. The pre- 
ceptorial system, the segregation for 
conferences, Special Honors and the 
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Proseminaries as well as the rigid en- 
trance and course requirements, and the 
dormitory and commons regulations, are 
all working to the same end, to the 
formation of small, homogeneous groups 
of students and the adaptation of in- 
struction to the individual. 

Each class is divided into five groups 
at the end of the first term, ac- 
cording to their grades, and _ stu- 
dents who have completed their Sopho- 
more year with an average  stand- 
ing in their classical courses not lower 
than the third group may enter the 
Honors Course in the Classical Human- 
ities for their final two years. They 
have special classes provided for them 
that the of zvddoi may not enter, such 
as the Pro-seminary ; they have a great- 
er range of election and are not so strict- 
ly bound by the rules of compulsory at- 
tendance on classes, etc. If they fail to 
do satisfactory work they lose these 
privileges and are reduced to the ranks. 

Here is another indication that the 
line of cleavage in the American uni- 
versity will be between the Sophomore 
and theiJunior year, for students at 
Princeton are for the first time treated as 
true university students when they be- 
come Honor men. At Harvard all are 
given the freedom of the university 
from the moment they enter its gates, 
whether they are worthy or unworthy. 
President Jordan would prefer to have 
no Freshmen and Sophomores at all at 
the university, and no Juniors and Sen- 
iors except those who are well quali- 
fied and in earnest. Princeton separates 
out those deserving of university privi- 
leges, keeping the others in the institu- 
tion, but under a collegiate régime. If 
President Jordan gets a chance to try 
his plan we shall see three very pretty 
experiments going on at the same time. 

The second interesting feature of this 
Honors system is that it indicates a tend- 
ency toward a mutual approachment of 
the classicists and scientists; the kind of 
a reconciliation that is genuine and last- 
ing, wherein neither party budges from 
its own ground, but each holds out a 
helping hand to the other, or, at least, 
to the world outside the field of the spe- 
cialist. The fault with our system of 
education, from the bottom up, is that 
it is too exclusively preparatory. It is 


everlastingly preparing students for 
things that the most of them are never 
going to do. The high school prepares 
for college, but few of its graduates go 
there. The college prepares for. gradu- 
ate research, but few of its graduates 
take it up. The medical schools aim to 
make investigators instead of doctors; 
the theological seminaries turn out more 
theologians than pastors. Now, I am 
willing to admit that the selection and 
training of the few who are capable of 
extending the bounds of human knowl- 
edge are so important to society that the 
interests of the many might well be sac- 
rificed to them, but I submit that it has 
not been proved that it is necessary to 
make this sacrifice in order to get the 
highest grade of men at this highest 
grade of work, and further, that it has 
been proved that under the present sys- 
tem we are not getting the highest grade 
of men into research. Consequently I 
am interested in all attempts to ol 
specialist to doing something besides 
making more specialists; that is why I 
am going to quote a passage from the 
Princeton catalog which seems to me 
better reading than catalog literature 
usually is: 

“The purpose of the Honors Course is not 
hilological or scientific, but literary, histor- 
ical, political, artistic and philosophical. The 
aim is to make clear thru lectures, preceptorial 
conferences, and intimate personal work in the 
Proseminary the fundamentally valuable les. 
sons of antiquity for modern thought and life. 
The reading of selected masterpieces of the an- 
cient writers, with abundant help given to the 
student in the way of explanation and criti- 
cism, is a necessary part of the course. In this 
reading the student will be guided as closely 
as possible along the line of his special apti- 
tudes and desires. So far as practicable, the 
members of the Honors Course are assigned 
for their reading and conferences to instructors 
of their own choice. Certain parts of the read- 
ing will be slow and critical, but it is also in- 
tended to develop the practice of fluent and 
copious reading, particularly in the fields of 
history and literature.” 


It would have been a great setback to 
science and therefore to civilization in 
general if this program had been adopted 
and lived up to by the classicists of forty 
years ago, for if it had been they never 
would have been ousted from their edu- 
cational monopoly. 

From the physical side I find a similar 
indication of good will toward all men, 
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tho less adequately exprest as befits a 
non-literary department. 

Every university should have a De- 
partment of Applied Humanities and a 
complementary Department of Human- 
ized Physics, and the benefits of these 
departments also should be extended as 
freely as is practicable to those who need 
them most, that is, to those whose main 
work is in another field. Princeton 
seems to have a good start toward this 
and it is to be hoped that when the uni- 
versity has a few thousand technological 
students they will not be entirely ignored 
by the classical departments. When Mr. 
Wilson assumed the presidency it was 
commonly supposed that he was opposed 
to scientific education especially of a util- 
itarian nature, but he either was or is a 
broader-minded man than his critics at 
that time thought him. His first efforts 
were devoted toward building up a 
strong classical school and toward mak- 
ing the training in the classics attractive 
and profitable to the students. Having 
accomplisht this—at least I do not see 
what more can be done—he has turned 
his attention toward providing for those 
who persist in demanding a different kind 
of education. The greatest development 
of Princeton, as of Harvard, will next be 
in scientific and technological lines, both 
graduate and undergraduate. Whether 
any “McKay millions” are in sight for 
it or not I do not know, but, if we may 
judge of the hight of a structure from the 
breadth of its foundations, the extensive 
preparations now being made would give 
rise to such a surmise. We have seen 
the Massachusetts Institute of Technol- 
ogy hunting from New Jersey to Cali- 
fornia for a classical man for president, 
a strikine illustration of the tendency I 
have discussed above. Schools of applied 
science budded on to a classical college 
like Princeton may be expected to pro- 
duce a new variety, which will be worth 
cultivating elsewhere. An indication of 
this appears already in the announcement 
that the pure and applied sciences are to 
be kept under one head. I have criticised 
Harvard for making a pronounced dis- 


tinction between them in starting its new . 


graduate schools and have tried to show 
how the maintenance of this separation 
has been an injury to Yale, so I am glad 
to quote President Wilson in support of 
this view. In recommending in his re- 
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port of January Ist, 1909, the creation of 
a new Officer of the university, a Dean of 
the Departments of Science, to have 

‘oversight of the departments of pure 
science as well as of the present technical 
schools of civil and electrical engineering 
and the future school of mechanical en- 
gineering, he says: 

“By this broad title I would seek to ignore 
the antithesis which has been too sharply, not 
to say artificially, set up between pure and ap- 

lied science. There is a difference, of course; 
ut the two things should never be separated, 
and the line which divides them is nowhere, 
should nowhere be, distinctly traceable. It is 
our purpose to unite them in all that we do at 
Princeton for the promotion of scientific pro- 
fessional study, embodying from the outset the 
newer spirit now observable in the scientific 
professions.” 

As at Yale, the majority of the Prince- 
ton graduates go into those branches of 
business and public service for which as 
yet no well-defined: system of profession- 
al training has been provided by either 
institution. According to the decennial 
reports of the classes of 1895 and 18096 
the vocational distribution of the grad- 
uates is approximately as follows: 

Class Class 


of ’9s. of ’96. 
Per cent. Per cent. 


| a oe ee 43 43 

Ee es ae hn ephacan Sale 21 19 

SB eer er 2. 10 9 

Rs thse reise enigsens 8 8 
NONE 0s cue sane edna’ 

MN i ce 08 cowed ineree : 8 

Public Service ......... —- 2 5 


Of course Law includes many whose 
occupations are not strictly legal, tho J 
do not mean that they are illegal either. 
During the last five years half of the 
graduate students at Princeton have 
specialized in the department of history, 
politics and economics and about the 
same proportion of undergraduates have 
elected such courses. Of 104 men in the 
diplomatic service of the United States 
over 10 per cent. have Princeton degrees, 
three of them heads of legations and 
eight secretaries. It remains to be seen 
whether the universities which are now 
providing special courses for such posi- 
tions will succeed in producing men bet- 
ter qualified for them. 

Princeton has been included in this 
series somewhat arbitrarily because I 
wanted to call attention to the new things 
it is doing in the way of collegiate in- 
struction. It is not among the fourteen 
foremost universities of the United 
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States if we take as the criterion age, 
size, wealth, cosmopolitanism, publica- 
tions, graduate students, professional 
courses or public services. It is” the 
youngest of these universities, having 
borne that title less than thirteen years. 
It has the smallest annual income, except 
Johns Hopkins. Last year Princeton’s 
income was $411,910; the University of 
Minnesota had 50 per cent. more, Har- 
vard and Columbia more than four 
times as much.* Princeton is the 
smallest of these fourteen universi- 
ties, except Johns Hopkins, having 
about a third the number of stu- 
dents of collegiate grade of Harvard, 
Michigan and Columbia. Princeton Uni- 
versity has no schools of law, medicine, 
pedagogy, commerce, agriculture, me- 
chanic arts, forestry, dentistry, pharma- 
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press and supports no scientific, techno- 
logical or humanistic periodicals. It 
serves no: State in an administrative or 
advisory capacity, and carries on no ex- 
perimental investigations at the request 
of the people. Such things as these have 
become so associated in the American 
mind with the word “university” that 
the right of Princeton to call itself a 
university has often been questioned. 
The question hitherto has been an idle 
one, as useless as to discuss whether a 
certain man has a right to put Esq. after 
his name or Prof. before it. But now 
three influential bodies are engaged in 
defining the word “university” with all 
the solemnity of the Académie Frangaise 
at work on the dictionary. These are the 
Carnegie Foundation for the Advance- 
ment of Teaching, the National Associa- 

















THE TIGER INN. 
One of the new upper-class club houses. 


cy, veterinary science, art, architecture, 
or music. It has no summer session, 
conducts no extension work, gives no 
evening courses and has no correspond- 
ence department. It has no university 





*I am using in these comparisons the figures given 
in the Third Annual Report of the Carnegie Founda- 


tion of State Universities and the Asso- 
ciation of American Universities. They 
are pretty well agreed altho the Asso- 
ciation of State Universities goes much 
farther than the other two in its specifi- 
cations, but this I shall discuss later. 
Princeton was one of the charter mem- 
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bers of the Association of American 
Universities and is therefore not re- 
quired to submit its claims to the tests 
now imposed upon applicants for ad- 
mission. This Association was formed 
nine years ago of the following four- 
teen universities: California, Catholic 
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There are this year seven students so 
qualified in the school. The Civil Engi- 
neering course of four years is alto- 
gether undergraduate. These are all 
the professional or technical schools con- 
nected with Princeton. The Theological 
Seminary in the same town is somewhat 

















THE IVY CLUB. 
One of the new upper-class club houses. 


University of America, Clark, Chicago, 
Columbia, Cornell, Harvard, Johns Hop- 
kins, Stanford, Michigan, Pennsylvania, 
Princeton, Wisconsin and Yale. It was 
intended at first as a somewhat exclu- 
sive and informal organization for pri- 
vate consultation between the heads of 
these institutions, but the demands of 
other universities for admission, and the 
refusal of Dutch and German universi- 
ties to recognize the degrees of any 
American institution except these, forced 
the Association to adopt objective stand- 
ards of admission. The Association now 
requires a university to have suitable en- 
trance conditions, a strong graduate de- 
partment and at least one professional 
school having a combined arts and tech- 
nical course of five years. Princeton 
barely qualifies for this last requirement 
by its School of Electrical Engineering. 
This gives only two years’ work, but re- 
quires a bachelor’s degree for entrance. 





ostentatiously kept at a distance. It is 
not as nearly allied with the University 
as Union Theological Seminary is with 
Columbia. The number of Semin- 
ary students taking incidental gradu- 
ate work in the University has been 
falling off of late and is this year forty- 
three. 

The total number of students doing 
regular graduate work in Princeton Uni- 
versity in 1908-9 is therefore forty-eight, 
half of whom are Fellows. Twelve are 
in the Department of History, Politics 
and Economics. The Department of 
Classics, one of the strongest in the 
country, with twenty-two men, not 
counting related departments, has only 
five graduate students. 

_ But it is not profitable to spend more 
time in attempting to define Princeton’s 
status, because Princeton is not static. 
If it is not a university now it is going 
to become one in the fullest sense of the 
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word. At present the metamorphosis 
has only affected externals. Princeton 
is still a college in spirit. The graduate 
and professional students are too few to 
exert any decided influence over student 
life. The absence of older men, of men 
who mean business, who are. tremen- 
dously set on something, gives to the 
place an air of leisure and of youth. 
I know that there is hard studying done 
there, that the students are noted for 
strenuous athletics, but they do not make 
much fuss about it, they do not seem 
hurried and worried. The machinery 
does not rattle and bang as it does in 
some universities. I do not know that 
I ought to mention such intangible im- 
pressions. Tho they are very real to me 
they can be only hazily exprest and not 
substantiated at all. 

The students at Princeton struck me 
as being more boyish than elsewhere. 
This is not a reproach. I do not 
think youthfulness necessarily objec- 
tionable in youth. They seemed like 
Peter Pan, not quite grown up and 
not quite wanting to. I believe that 
Eastern students are. as a rule, a 
trifle younger for the same grades 
than in the West, but that is not 
it. The Easterners are more advanced 
in their studies, more carefully trained, 
more sophisticated, yet it does not seem 
to me that the Westerners could at any 
period of their lives have been so youth- 
ful in spirit as the Princetonians. The 
Westerner is in dead earnest, if not 
about his studies, then about getting out 
of them. The Princetonian does not 
seem to care whether school keeps or 
not, but this is not a cynical affectation 
of indifference; it is the natural indiffer- 
ence of irresponsible and careless boy- 
ishness. I cannot say exactly what gave 
me this impression. Perhaps it was the 
way they trooped into the back seats of 
Marquand Chapel and grabbed their 
certificates of attendance for the “spot- 
ters” at the door; or the air with which 
they wore their yellow slickers (it 
rains every day at Princeton. I know, 
because I was there a week); or else it 
was their habit of whittling their desks, 
and talking and laughing during the lec- 
ture in a carefully modulated undertone. 
At the baseball game—it was Syracuse, I 
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believe, they were beating—some students 
in black caps crept up under the shelter 
of the grandstand to get out of the rain, 
and the other students whistled them off 
and they went home. I askt why, and 
they said they were Freshmen. I askt 
why again, and they did not answer. I 
did not see the “horsing” of the Fresh- 
men. It is thought to be amusing. It is 
a sort of hazing with the brutality elim- 
inated. It must be done publicly and in 
daylight, and without the laying on of 
hands. Any upper classman can inter- 
fere if he thinks a Freshman is being 
abused, and by a word release him from 
his Sophomore teasers. “The Freshmen 
like it,” I was told, and my informant 
added conscientiously, after a moment’s 


_reflection: “Not, perhaps, at the time, 


but afterward. It teaches them to know 
their place.” Doubtless, but what is 
their place? Are they the playthings of 
those who have a year’s advantage, or 
members of a democracy where all are 
free and equal? What sort of training 
for citizenship do they get by living for 
four years where the lines are so sharply 
drawn between the classes that a Fresh- 
man cannot cultivate a friendship with 
a Sophomore, or a Sophomore with a 
Junior without being suspected of im- - 
proper motives, and where a man has to 
be careful from the start to be seen al- 
ways with the right set or he will be 
shut out from an upper-class club and 
practically shut out from university life? 

These clubs are institutions peculiar 
to Princeton, which thought to get rid 
of-the Greek fraternity evil by making 
all students sign the following pledge: 

“We, the undersigned, do individually for 
ourselves promise, without any mental reserva- 
tion, that we will have no connection whatever 
with any secret society, nor be present at the 
meetings of any secret society in this or any 
other institution so long as we are members of 
Princeton University, it being understood that 
this promise has no reference to the American 
Whig and Cliosophic Societies. We also de- 
clare that we regard ourselves bound to keep 
this promise and on no account whatever to 
violate it.” 

But the clubs that have grown up are 
as luxurious, engrossing and exclusive 
as fraternities. They are, however, dif- 
ferent in some important respects. A 
student, not at Princeton, explained to 
me the essential distinction, and I will 




















quote his words because 
they. show an admirable 
mastery of the lan- 
guage: “You see, the 
frats eat you and sleep 
you ; the Princeton clubs 
eat you but don’t sleep 
you, and the Harvard 
clubs don’t do either.” 
Rather than give the 
opinion of an outsider 
on this delicate point, I 
will quote from the well- 
considered and recent 
report made by the 
Committee on Clubs to 
the Board of Trustees. 
The committee does not 
regard the clubs as un- 
duly expensive and con- 
ducive to dissipation or, 
on the whole, discour- 
aging to study, altho the 
clubs have a_ smaller 
proportion of honor men 
of the first and second 
groups than the non-club 
students, but the follow- 
ing evils incidental to 
the development of the 
clubs are pointed out: 
“First, the demoralizing 


struggle which engrosses 
the lower-class men to se- 
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cure election to a club; second- 
ly, their isolation from the up- 
per-class men thru the opera- 
tion. of an elaborate and high- 
ly technical inter-club treaty 
which creates artificial barriers 
between the classes; thirdly, 
the discouragement of the 
higher scholarship among the 
lower classes thru their con- 
viction that scholarship is val- 
ueless and extra-curriculum 
activities of paramount impor- 
tance in securing a club elec- 
tion; and fourthly, the cutting 
off of the non-club men from 
the best social life of the uni- 
versity.” 

This year the “hat lines,” 
which were virtually Soph- 
omore clubs working for 
specific upper-class clubs, 
have been abolisht. Dining 
halls haye been provided 
for the Freshmen and 
Sophomores, where they all 
eat in common, but in 
selected groups at separate 
tables. The tendency, 
therefore, is toward the 
reorganization of the uni- 
versity life in a way similar 
to that advocated by Presi- 
dent Wilson, that is, a 
separation into companion- 
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able groups, not too large for acquaint- 
ance, not so small as to be cliques. 

The aim of Princeton is homogeneity. 
Harvard’s ideal is diversity. The Har- 
vard students are gathered from all over 
the world, admitted under all sorts of 
conditions and given the most diver- 
sified training. A State university, al- 
tho in a way more local in its constit- 
uency, cuts a slice down all the way 
thru its particular jelly-cake, taking in 
part of every layer, except sometimes a 
bit of the frosting falls off. But Prince- 
ton practically offers one particular kind 
of college training to one rather limited 
social class of the United States. Its en- 
trance requirements, which are high, nar- 
row in range and exclusively by exami- 
nation, its tuition fees and expensive- 
ness, its limited range of election, its 
lack of professional schools, its rules and 


customs, its life, traditions and atmos- 


phere, shut out or fail to attract the vast 
majority of potential students. 

In the first place half the human race 
is excluded on the ground of sex, a con- 
genital defect for which they are not 
in the least to blame. Princeton is the 


only one of these fourteen great uni- 


versities which does not in some way 
provide for the educational needs of 
women. Negroes also are shut out by 
reason of their race, another injustice 
in which Princeton is unique among the 
universities. Nothing is said about this 
in the catalog, but I think I am safe in 
saying that if a negro, presuming upon 
this omission, should present himself for 
entrance he would be so strongly ad- 
vised to go elsewhere that he would go. 
Princeton has no share in the interna- 
tional movement which is sweeping over 
the country. Harvard, Yale and Cornell 
have twenty-five or. more Chinese apiece, 
but never one has Princeton. The 
Princeton students, I believe, support 
some of their graduates as missionaries 
among the Chinese, but apparently they 
do not like to have them around. There 
are thirty-three Japanese in Columbia; 
one at Princeton, in the graduate school. 
Cornell has thirty-two students from 
South America; Pennsylvania has thir- 
ty-seven; only one at Princeton, and he 
has an English name. The Christian 
tradition of Princeton, the exclusiveness 
of the upper-class clubs and the preju- 
dices of the students keep away many 
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Jews, altho not all—there are eleven in 
the Freshman class. Anti-Semitic feel- 
ing seemed to me more dominant at 
Princeton than at any of the other uni- 
versities 1 visited. “If the Jews once 
got in,” I was told, “they would ruin 
Princeton as they have Columbia and 
Pennsylvania.” Sixty-six per cent. of 
the students of Princeton come from the 
three States of New York, Pennsylvania 
and New Jersey. 

That there are certain educational ad- 
vantages derivable from association with 
a greater diversity of students than ob- 
tains at Princeton is undeniable, but it 
is also true that the university avoids 
some evils and difficulties by thus limit- 
ing its field, and is able to do with a 
homogeneous body of students many 
things that are impossible to a city or 
State university. I have talked about 
some of them, but I must mention an- 
other because it is one of the institu- 
tions of which Princeton is most justly 
proud, that is, the honor system. 

The “honor system” must not be con- 
fused with the “honors system,” altho 
there seems to be more connection be- 
tween the two words at Princeton than 
elsewhere. At Harvard I saw a crowd 
of students going into a large hall and, 
following them in, I found I could not 
get ‘out, that no one was allowed to 
leave the examination room for twenty 
minutes. The students were insulated, 
the carefully protected papers distrib- 
uted, and guards walked up and down 
the aisles with their eyes moving like 
the searchlight of a steamer in a fog. 
Nothing like this at Princeton; the stu- 
dents are on their honor not to cheat 
and they do not, or but rarely. Each 
entering class is instructed by the 
Seniors into the Princeton code of 
honor which requires any student see- 
ing another receiving or giving assist- 
ance on examination to report him for 
a trial by his peers of the student body. 
In all universities it is customary to 
trust certain classes, but in no other of 
the fourteen did I find so complete a 
reliance on student honesty. I do not 
think the plan would be practicable in 
the long run with a very large and 
heterogeneous collection of students. It 
is probable that Princeton will lose this 
with some other fine features of its stu- 
dent life as the university grows and 











becomes more cosmopolitan. The semi- 
monastic seclusion of the country vil- 
lage cannot be long maintained. There 
is as yet only one branch railroad lead- 
ing to it, but the automobile and the 
trolley have brought near to it the dis- 
tractions of New York and Philadelphia 
and those of Trenton nearer still. In 
spite of those alumni who think that 
Princeton ought to remain a college just 
as they left it, like a museum specimen 
in a sealed glass jar; who call the P. 
G.’s “hangers-on” and “Seminoles” ; who 
talk of “the crime of ’96,” when East 
College was removed to make room for 
the new library, Princeton is bound to 
expand and take a more active part in 
the business of what some university 
men are fond of calling “the extra- 
mural world.” 

The metamorphosis of Princeton 
from a college into a university is most 
interesting to watch because of the clear- 
sighted and systematic way in which it 
is being accomplished. It is like looking 
over the shoulder of an artist, the grad- 
ual realization that the dabs of different 
colored paint which he is scattering ap- 
parently haphazard over the campus, I 
mean the canvas, belong just where he 
put them and are coming together to 
make a complete picture as he, and no- 
body else, saw it before he began. The 
greater Princeton is an artistic achieve- 
ment. There seems to be nothing acci- 
dental, nothing forced about it, altho 
there must be, since chance and necessity 
enter into all plans human. One de- 
partment after another is taken up and 
strengthened; first, the classics, then 
physics, next, I believe, biology. Prince- 
ton does not undertake to do so many 
different things as other universities, but 
what it does undertake it does excep- 
tionally well. 

The unfolding of its plan can be seen 
best in its building. They say that the new 
buildings under construction last sum- 
mer represented an expenditure of near- 
ly $2,000,000. That is not so remark- 
able as the fact that the campus was 
improved by them. I know of universi- 
ties where every new building, no mat- 
ter how much it ‘costs, makes the cam- 
pus look worse. I have seen buildings 


where the architect seemed to have had 
a spite against the men who were to oc- 
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cupy them and where the men who occu- 
pied them certainly had a spite against 
the architect. But the new Princeton 
buildings are both artistic and inhabita- 
ble. They are harmonious and yet indi- 
vidually interesting. As soon as you turn 
your back on the little railroad station 
there is a noble arch in front of you that 
invites inspection and entrance. On each 
side of it, fencing in the campus, is a 
long irregular line of dormitories 
stretching from the gymnasium up the 
hill to the corner where a tower, 140 
feet high, is to crown the group; low, 
comfortable-looking residences they are, 
with separate entries, each leading to a 
few rooms. I do not know exactly what 
the architecture is, but I should call it 
the Cosy Gothic Style. On the op- 
posite side of the campus is a similar 
group of dormitories, these for grad- 
uates, with cloistered courts, unprofaned 
by undergraduate feet and noises, and a 
Fellows’ garden wherein may walk in 
the cool of the evening the graduate stu- 
dents, discoursing, if they would not 
shock the architecture, on themes no less 
lofty than those ; 

“Of Providence, Foreknowedge, Will and Fate, 
Fixed fate, free will, foreknowledge absolute.” 

The new physical and biological lab- 
oratories are monumental refutations of 
the common opinion, founded unfortu- 
nately on common experience, that build- 
ings cannot be both beautiful and com- 
modious. These buildings are designed 
from the inside. They are fitted to their 
purposes, to the preceptorial system, to 
the combined lecture-laboratory, to the 
unit table and tray. Scientific men in 
other institutions who are housed like 
hermit crabs in shells that do not fit 
them will appreciate the advantages of 
having an architect who considers the 
purposes of his edifice. 

In this visible form President Wilson 
is working out his ideal of the Ameri- 
can university, an ideal which is best 
exprest in his own words: 

“Our colleges should conceive of themselves 
as organizations into which young men are 
received as into a family of free persons bound 
together by common obligations and common 
privileges, living together, teacher and pupil, in 
an intercourse of common advantage; its main 
object, study; its diversions diversions, not oc- 
cupations; its sport sport, not competitive 
business; its society a free society of equals, 
not a congeries of rival social groups.” 

New Yorx Cry. 













America’s Welcome Abroad 


BY REAR-ADMIRAL SEATON SCHROEDER. U. S. N. 


[Admiral Schroeder, appointed to the Naval Academy from South Carolina, graduated 
in 1868, and has since been in constant service. He served with distinction in the war 
with Spain, was for a while Naval Governor of Guam, and in the cruise about the world 
commanded the Third Division of the Second Squadron of the Atlantic Fleet. He is the 


author of a history of the “Fall of Maximilian’s Empire.” 


Having just returned from the 


most memorable cruise his account will be of great interest.—EprTor.] 


HE story of the welcome accorded 
to the great white fleet by the 
various countries visited in the 

course of the recent voyage might be 
epitomized in simply saying that our 
motto at the outset of the cruise was, 
“Now let good digestion wait upon appe- 
tite,” and at the end of the cruise, “Now 
let indigestion wait upon satiety.” 

However, thruout those fourteen 
months, there were forces at work other 
than those that have to do with mere 
creature comforts. The enterprising 
newspapers of the day have kept the 
world so well in- 


half of our own continent, and unde1 
stood the significance of the wealth of 
good feeling displayed, we realized how 
smooth had been made the way by that 
great American statesman who had com- 
pleted his mission but a short time be- 
fore, whose straightforward tongue had 
proclaimed the new diplomacy, whose 
personality had won for us the love of 
those who were to be our hosts. I can 
but hope that we did not mar the tale he 
had told so well. In that southern con- 
tinent no possible vehicle of greeting was 
left unharnessed. When shallowness of 

channel for bade 





formed as to 
everything that 
took place (and 
even possibly a lit- 
tle more) that 
there is little left 
to be said as to 
actual occurrences 
But it will ever be 
a lifelong source 
of gratification to 
hark back to one 
sweet, continuing 
note that made its 
music felt thruout 
all the hospitable 
attentions lavisht 
upon us, the note 








the big ships enter- 
ing the harbors of 
one country of the 
eastern coast, a 
squadron was dis- 
patched to the high 
seas to intercept us 
and salute the flag 
of our commander- 
in-chief as we 
past; and it must 
be said that that 
was done with a 
skill and an exhibi- 
tion of good sea 
manners that left 
nothing to be de- 
sired. Also, when 








of an unfeigned 
heartiness of wel- 
come in all lands, by all peoples, in 
all ways. No selection had been made 
of friendly countries to visit; there had 
been no picking and choosing of ports 
where cordiality would be most confi- 
dently anticipated. We went every- 
where. From the northern hemisphere 
to the southern, from the western hemi- 
sphere to the eastern, all seemed to vie 
with one another in a glad acclaim. 
When first we girdled the southern 
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excessive depths 
prevented the fleet 
from anchoring off a metropolis of a 
country on the western coast, there 
was spread before our eyes a gigantic 
word, “Welcome,” framed upon the 
green hillside in living letters of white- 
uniformed sailors. What appealed per- 
haps most forcibly to at least a por- 
tion of the fleet was the personal con- 
ducting by an officer of that same coun- 
try’s navy, of our torpedo flotilla thru 
sheltered interior channels for miles 
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and miles further than would otherwise 
have been possible, saving them just that 
much storm and stress upon the open sea 
—surely a most tangible form of prac- 
tical hospitality. 

Thence we past on to other climes 
and to a people with whom we have the 
sympathy born of a common ianguage, 
common aims, common methods. Under 
the Southern Cross, in a remote part of 
that great empire upon whose flag the 
sun never sets, this sympathy was well 
voiced in a song prepared to our special 
intention, the refrain of which was 
clothed in these words: 

“The same old blood, 
The same old speech, 


The same old songs 
Are good enough for each.” 


Nor in that island continent was there 
lacking generous allusion to the grea: 
heart-cry of the American captain, Tat- 
nall, who, fifty years before, had pro- 
claimed that “Blood is thicker than 
water,” as he took his ship in and stood 
side by side with his kinsmen of that 
other country who were so sore beset. 

Later on in the cruise we were greeted 
in no less fraternal fashion by other 
branches of that same stock, with the 
same open-handed and open-hearted ad- 
mission to home and fireside not easily 
forgotten. 

Then came we to another people, an- 
other race; a country which today grace- 
fully and gratefully acknowledges its 
debt to Perry and Townsend Harris, 
who carried to them America’s message 
of invitation and appeal half a century 
agone. All have read of the greetings 
extended to us by that youngest of mod- 
ern nations, whose warmth and enthusi- 
asm of welcome were unsurpast by that 
of any corner of the globe. I call upon 
all good Americans not to let any germ 
of doubt enter their minds as to the 
whole-heartedness of that greeting. The 
unstudied eloquence of careless attitude 
revealed at every turn cannot be contro- 
verted by a distant view possibly tinged 
with prejudice. A safer guide will be in 
the dispassionate judgment of intelligent 
and sentient observers, who have the 
opportunity to see and the discrimination 
to weigh what they see. When it is said 
that thousands of school children lined 
the hedges along the highways and 
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waved in unison the flag of the stars and 
stripes and the flag of the rising sun, it 
has been retorted, “That is easily done 
by imperial command.” So it is. When 
it is said that hundreds of children sang 
“Hail Columbia” in the squares, and that 
myriads of torches flashed in the proces- 
sions at night, it has been retorted, “That 
is easily done by imperial command.” 
And so it is. But when crowds lining 
the thorofares are five, ten, even fifteen 
files deep, day after day, at all hours 
from morning until late at night, upon 
every occasion of the American guests 
being taken about the capital; when men 
and women and children surging on the 
outskirts of those crowds, striving to see 
over those in front but hardly possibly 
seen themselves, are smiling with lips 
unmistakably framing the ‘“Banzais” 
that rend the air in one continuous thun- 
dering chorus—no such retort is possible. 
If such a thing there be as generous 
spontaneity, seek it in those gatherings. 
Come what may in the distant future, 
with its possibly conflicting interests, or 
antagonisms, or what you will, there is in 
that Far Eastern empire today no popu- 
lar feeling toward America other than 
one of respect and cordial friendship. 
Let us trust that this may not be checkt 
by anything or anybody. 

(So convinced am I of the sincerity 
of those demonstrations that I hardly 
have felt called upon to allude to the one 
startling incident, when our respected 
commander-in-chief was, together with 
his division commanders, hoisted aloft at 
a naval banquet in the sturdy arms of 
our supposedly undemonstrative hosts. ) 

Still one more land did a part of the 
fleet visit in that ancient Orient, a land 
whose civilization far antedates our own, 
and whose present standards differ from 
ours, not infrequently to our disadvan- 
tage. In that Flowery Kingdom, so sin- 
gularly destitute of available harbors, 
partly thru the inscrutable agency of 
Nature and partly from causes less easily 
discust, a port was selected far from any 
emporium whence could be obtained the 
means of extending a welcome conform- 
ing to the customs of the expected vis- 
itors. To that haven were transported 
with unstinted lavishness the resources 
of distant cities, to the end that the vis- 
itors might be entertained in a fashion 
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prevailing in the Western world; and 
the warmth and royal prodigality of that 
welcome was astonishing to even our 
seasoned hearts (and digestions). We 
were also further honored in that the 
reception fleet was under the command 
of that veteran flag officer, Admiral Sah, 
who upon more than one occasion had 
made the most of his opportunity to be- 
friend America’s ships — once when 
threatened by Nature’s forces, once at a 
time of the surging of human passions. 
All honor to that people, who, undis- 
mayed by seemingly insuperable initia: 
obstacles and by subsequent destructive 
typhoons, gave expression to their coun- 
try’s friendship in a way that at least has 
rendered the first squadron of our fleet 
hopelessly jealous of the more fortunate 
second squadron, whose lucky star took 
it to that land of champagne—and 
sharks’ fins. 

Quitting these interesting scenes, with 
a typhoon or two thrown in by way of 
variety, and after tarrying in our own 
recently acquired waters long enough to 
keep alive the skill in the peculiar arts 
of our profession upon which we rely 
for maintaining “peace on earth, good 
will among men,” we were spread along 
the classic shores of the Mediterranean, 
wherein one division had the opportunity 
to do what lay in its power in aid and 
comfort to that sorely distrest people 
whose misfortune has aroused the sym- 
pathy of a united world. Amid the 
dreadful scenes of that fearsome cata- 
clysm the American seaman’s hand was 
as ready and as powerful in kindness as 
it has ever been found to be in conflict, 
and another nation has been strength- 
ened in its affection for the great repub- 
lic of the western continent. 

Our offices were extended:also in other 
directions. Another division of the fleet, 
sheltered in a magnificent harbor upon 
the AZgean Sea, had the opportunity to 
convey an informal expression of felici- 
tations to an old empire upon the accom- 
plishment of an important step in gov- 
ernmental evolution; and upon sailing 
from that land of the star and crescent, 
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we brought away ten Young (with a cap 
ital Y) exponents of the new constitu- 
tional régime, who, anxious to perfect 
themselves in their chosen profession, 
the navy, had, with their Government’s 
leave, paid us the compliment of seeking 
to familiarize themselves with our meth- 
ods. I may perhaps be pardoned in 
thinking that they could not have come 
to a better school. And from what I 
hear I gather that those apt observers 
and accomplisht gentlemen are not leav- 
ing any stone unturned in their re- 
searches, and also that they are loyally 
appreciative of the welcome extended to 
them. 

And so has ended a somewhat unique 
cruise—unique in its extent, unique in 
its singularly successful achievement, 
unique in its propaganda of good will. 

I wish that I might stop here. I wish 
that I might stop with the words “peace” 
and “good will” as my closing expres- 
sion, the lingering savor of which must ° 
ever be most sweet to even the sternest 
warrior. But misunderstandings must be 
avoided and prevented. We have fellow 
countrymen just as conscientious, just as 
earnest, just as patriotic as any, who 
doubtless would ask in all sincerity: “If 
all these love feasts be as described, why 
build more battleships?” The answer 
lies in the teachings of history, in the in- 
exorable logic of past events. It would 
be futile to attempt here to marshal all 
the axioms drawn from the world’s ex- 
perience in human nature. From the 
far-back days of the great Covenanter 
comes to us the sagest of all advice: 
“Put your trust in Providence—and keep 
your powder dry.” We do put our trust 
in Providence. And we do put our trust 
in our statesmen, both at home and 
abroad; we know what they are. And 
we do put our trust in our battleships as 
an effective handmaiden to diplomacy, 
We will see that they are keyed up to 
the proper pitch. We will see that our 
guns remain powerful and under proper 
control, and behind those guns we will 
keep the men who have proved their 
right to be there. 


Hampton Roaps, Va. 





























Condonation 


BY ALFRED AUSTIN 


Post Laureate or ENGLAND. 


Now that wise Time hath shown me I was 
wrong, 

I to its stern arbitrament submit. 

Long have I lived, but Time hath lived more 
long, 

And many an eon more hath mellowed it. 

It hath seen Princes crowned, and Kings dis- 
owned, 

Forsaken Rituals, desecrated fane 

Goddesses scorned and demigods dethroned, 

Hillocks of wounded, holocausts of slain. 

Entombing hatreds in the nerveless grave, 

It hath condoned rebellion and wrong, 


Embalming only memory of the brave, 

The friends of Freedom and the sons of Song. 
So whether I have ill or rightly striven, 

Be all my faults forgotten and forgiven. 


AsHForp Manor, Kent, ENGLAND. 














A Defense of Missouri 


BY THE HON. CHAMP CLARK 


[We are glad to print, exactly as received, the following indignant article of protest from 
the leader of the Democratic party in the House of Representatives. Missouri is not 
guilty of having enacted the fraudulent laws confessedly intended to disfranchise negroes, 


and we did not mean to be so understood. 


Representative Clark is one of the most dis- 


tinguisht of the Democratic leaders who opposed the bill reducing the salary of the Secre- 
tary of State, but he and his State are not responsible fur the laws enacted in so many 
States to evade the Constitution. We regret that our language seemed to include him in 
criticism meant to apply to others. As to the concluding portion of the Hon. Champ Clark’s 
communication we refrain from speaking.— Eprror.] : 


The Editor of The Independent: 

It is written, “Thou shalt not bear 
false witness against thy neighbor,” and 
yet that is precisely what you do on 
pages 378 and 379 of the issue of your 
periodical of February 18th. In speak- 
ing of the fight against the efforts of 
Congress to make Senator Knox eligible 
for the Secretaryship of State by over- 
riding the Constitution by legislative en- 
actment, you say inter alia: 


“But it then came to the House and the 
Democratic leaders, the Hon. Champ Clark, of 
Missouri, and the Hon. J. Sharp Williams, of 
Mississippi, and their followers oppose, and 
the bill may fail to pass the House; or, if it 
can pass by a party vote Senator Knox may 
not think it wise to accept an office whose 
tenure is thus declared to be tainted. The ob- 
jection they make is, that this provision is 
nothing less than an evasion of the distinct 
provisions of the Constitution. It is an act 
simply intended to get around the Constitution, 
and after a law has been past making him in- 
eligible, trying to sneak him in under another 
law enacted he his personal benefit. 

“It is beautiful, we say, to see such devotion 
to the Constitution from such a source. They 
are horrified at the idea of evading the Con- 
stitution—these men who have been doing their 
best to evade it all their political lives. They 
represent States which have enacted laws 
whose sole purpose, frankly exprest a thou- 
sand times, freely admitted when those laws 
were under discussion, openly announced 
within the last few days in the Senate by Mr. 
Tillman, was to annul the provisions of the 
Constitution which give equal rights to all citi- 
zens. Those laws are defended still by these 
members of Congress. They think they have 
been shrewdly devised to accomplish what the 
Constitution forbids, and they glory in the 
evasion. And these are the men who now 
make their indecent expression of their intense 
loyalty to the Constitution of the United 
States! Pah!” 


Hon. John Sharp Williams and Sen- 
ator Tillman, whom yon name along 
with myself, are amply able to take care 
of themselves in a controversy with you 
or with anybody else without any help 
from me; but I desire to say that, so far 
as the State of Missouri and myself are 
concerned, there is not a syllable of truth 
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in your assault. I haven’t much money, 
but I will give one hundred dollars in 
cash to any charity you may name if you 
will prove that I have ever tried to evade 
the Constitution or that the Legislature 
of Missouri, when Democratic, has ever 
“enacted laws (or a law) whose sole 
purpose was to annul the provi- 
sions of the Constitution which give 
equal rights to all citizens.” Missouri 
has the best and fairest election law of 
any State in the Union, a law which I 
introduced in the Legislature in 18869, 
and with the passage of which, after a 
bitter fight, I had much to do. It is 
based on the best Australian model and 
stands today as I introduced it except 
that it has been amended in the light of 
experience so as to more thoroly guard 
the secrecy, sanctity and absolute free- 
dom of the ballot. Among its other pro- 
visions is one to the effect that not more 
than one-half the judges and clerks at 
any precinct shall belong to any one 
party. I cannot comprehend how any- 
thing could be fairer than that. Can 
you? The only qualifications on suffrage 
in Missouri are that the voter shall be a 
male citizen, native born or naturalized 
(or shall have taken out his first papers), 
and shall be at least twenty-one years 
old, and shall have resided in the State 
at least one year, and in the precinct at 
least sixty days, and shall not have been 
convicted of certain specified crimes. 
Every qualified male in Missouri votes 
if he chooses; votes as he pleases; and. 
what is more, his vote is honestly count- 
ed. All this-applies to white and black 
alike. There is no attempt except the 
usual arts of electioneering, as practised 
all over the country, to control anybody’s 
vote, and absolutely no effort whatever 
among Democrats to coerce a voter. As 
a matter of fact, there is not as large a 
percentage of stay-at-home voters among 
the negroes as among the whites, for the 
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teason, I think, that the right of suffrage 
is comparatively new with them, while 
it has been the heritage of the whites for 
generations. The only attempt at coer- 
cion of voters in Missouri during the 
thirty-four years that I have lived in the 
State was on-the part of Republicans to 
compel their employees to vote for the 
Republican candidates for the Presi- 
dency and for Republican candidates for 
Congress. The worst case of the kind 
was in 1896, when the employees of 
‘ .great corporations were forced to vote 
the Republican ticket, on penalty of los- 
ing their bread and butter. 

Since Missourians in 1870 emanci- 
pated themselves from the domination of 
as conscienceless a gang of .carpet- 
baggers and scalawags as ever plundered 
a State, there has been no attempt in 
Missouri, directly or indirectly, to dis- 
franchise anybody, black or white, ex- 
cept for conviction of crime. The test 
oath of. the Drake Constitution disfran- 
ehised between fifty and one hundred 
thousand of the best citizens of the State, 
among them many Union soldiers. The 
successful crusade to abolish that beastly 
test oath in order to re-enfranchise the 
' -citizens was led by such Republican 
Union soldiers as Major-Generals Frank 
P. Blair and Carl Schurz, Brigadier- 
General John B. Henderson, and Colo- 
nels David P. Dyer, George W. Ander- 
son and B. Gratz Brown, whose names 
are still held in reverence by all decent 
folks in Missouri, without regard to poli- 
tics. General Frank Blair, who com- 
manded a corps in Sherman’s march to 
the sea, and who won the sobriquet of 
“the Marshal Ney” of that army, a man 
whom so good a judge of soldiers as 
General Grant pronounced to be one of 
the two best volunteer officers in the 
Union armies, would not take that test 
oath, saying he could not do it without 
committing perjury. The Radical elec- 
tion judges—all the judges and clerks 
were of one party then—would not let 
him vote. He sued the judges, and final- 
ly a Republican Supreme Court of the 
United States held that test oath to be 
unconstitutional, and therefore void and 
against the spirit of our institutions. 

The very fact that Governor Hughes 
has been making a great fight to have 
the New York Legislature adopt a pri- 
mary election law which is almost a 
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replica of the Missouri primary election 
law proves that Missouri is ahead of 
New York in the fairness of her election 
laws. So you would do well to take to 
heart the scriptural injunction to remove 
the beam from your own eye before you 
endeavor to perform a surgical opera- 
tion on the optics of Missourians to re- 
move a mote. 

One fact proves beyond peradventure 
your deliberate intention to be unfair, 
and it is this: You select Hon. John 
Sharp Williams and myself among Rep- 
resentatives for lambasting and at the 
same time neglected to state that twenty- 
six Republican Representatives voted 
with us on the Knox matter, and that the 
best speech on the floor of the House 
against the preposterous performance of 
overriding the Constitution by a legis- 
lative enactment was made by Hon. 
James R. Mann, of Illinois, one of the 
ablest of living Republicans, a man 
whose honesty and fidelity to duty are 
proverbial. 

President Ulysses Simpson Grant had 
some vogue in his day. He nominated 
A. T. Stewart, the merchant prince, for 
his Secretary of the Treasury. All men 
gladly admitted Stewart’s pre-eminent 
fitness for the place, but the Senate, 
overwhelmingly Republican, refused to 
confirm him because a statute barred 
him. Grant, with his military glories fresh 
upon him, wanted a Congress, over- 
whelmingly Republican in both branches, 
to repeal the statute, but it peremptorily 
refused to do it. That was only a stat- 
ute, mark you, which Congress had au- 
thority to repeal. Now comes the pres- 
ent Congress endeavoring to override 
the Constitution by a mere statute be- 
cause Judge Taft wants Senator Knox 
in his Cabinet! And you, who assume to 
be a great public educator, a preacher of 
civic righteousness, a censor morum, 
stand by consenting, as did Saul at the 
stoning of Stephen. Ay, more; you go 
farther and cast a handful of mud at 
Stephen, because, in this case, Stephen 
possest the conscience, courage and 
patriotism to observe his oath of office 
and to stand by. the Constitution ! 

One of the greatest discouragements 
to a man in public life is that every de- 
scendant of Ananias and Sapphira as- 
sumes that he has carte blanche to lie 
about all public men. 

Wasutncrton, D. C, 
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The Negro 


An intelligent and unbiased observer, 
Mr. Ray Stannard Baker, has visited the 
places, North and South, where the ne- 
gro problem could be studied at first 
hand, and has recorded his observations 
and conclusions." His account of the 
Atlanta race riot in September, 1906; of 
the social conditions out of which it grew 
and of the revulsion of feeling that fol- 
lowed it, is graphic and illuminating. 
The nameless dread on the part of the 
white population for some days preced- 
ing the riot, the constant incitement by 
sensational newspapers, the out- 
break with its murderous vio- 
lence to industrious and inoffen- 
sive negroes, are strikingly por- 
trayed. The reaction, too, is 
fully related. After the storm, 
the better element took hold of 
affairs and brought about an im- 
mediate betterment of condi- 
tions. A committee of promi- 
nent citizens published a report 
in which the rioters were un- 
sparingly denounced, a Civic 
League was formed, and a 
movement was begun which has 
since succeeded in closing every 
saloon in Georgia. 

Mr. Baker does not mince 
matters regarding the injustices 
suffered by the blacks. The 
police courts have long been a 
source of oppression. A tardy 
recognition of this fact in At- 
lanta has caused the Civic 
League to employ a lawyer for 
the purpose of looking after the 
interests of arrested negroes. In 
few or no places are there 
proper educational facilities for 
the blacks; wherever “poor 
whites” and blacks are found in 
the same community there is a 
particularly strong race feeling 
growing out of economic com- 
petition ; and the system of hir- 

1Fottowinc THE Cotor Line. By Ray 


Stannard Baker. New York: Doubleday, 
Page & Co. $2.00. 
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FROM BAKER’S 


ing out convicts to labor (a system which 
brought into Georgia’s treasury $354,000 
in a recent year) is relentlessly used 
against the negro. 

In the rural districts of the Black Belt 
Mr. Baker finds a somewhat general fear 
and dread of the negro. As a laborer he 
is often shiftless and incompetent, a 
wanderer from place to place, without 
industry or ambition. Yet he finds that 
the quality of labor is very often depend- 
ent upon the character and attitude of 
the landlord. Good landlords develop 
industrious and thrifty laborers. -Espe- 
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“FOLLOWING THE COLOR LINE.” 
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cially significant are the accounts which 
he gives of interviews with two promi- 
nent Mississippi planters. “The secret,” 
says one, “is to treat the negro well and 
give him a chance.” ‘The result of good 
treatment by this planter has been most 
encouraging. With the other it has been 
equally so. “The white people down 
here,” he says, “have simply got to take 
the negro and make a man of him; in the 
long run it will make him more valuable 
to us.” 

There is a great wealth of material in 
Mr. Baker’s book, which needs to be 
studied by every one who would form a 
well-based opinion on racial conditions 
in the South. 

The tone and temper of Mr. Stone’s 
book’ cannot be too highly praised. It is 
the attitude which is disappointing. Mr. 
Stone is a Mississippi planter who has 
given years to experimentation with and 
study of this problem. He writes with 
a fervent and an unfaltering conviction 
of the correctness of his views, yet with 
an unfailing courtesy to his opponents. 
His view is but little different from the 
traditional one of the slaveholder, and 
nothing affects it. The asserted ab- 
sence of crimes against white women by 
negroes in the Yazoo Delta is ascribed 
by him “to the persistence of the same 
relative status between the masses of 
the two races that existed when the one 
was master and the other slave.” It is 
only in localities where the negro has 
risen above the status of a slave that he 
ventures to commit such crimes. Mr. 
Stone finds no such happy experience in 
trusting his negroes as do the two plant- 
ers of the same section instanced by Mr. 
3aker. To him the Southern negro has 
lost ground, and increasing numbers of 
Southern people are coming to the con- 
clusion that they must render themselves 
independent of the negro by substituting 
white labor. Space does not permit us 
to give more than a mention of the mass 
of data which this book contains; nor of 
the conscientious care with which this 
material is employed in argumentation. 
But the viewpoint is hopelessly reaction- 
ary and cannot win its way. 


We observe in these two volumes the 
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constant misspelling of the word color, 
by the insertion of u, as if it were old 
French and were pronounced like colure, 
which is a term in astronomy. Such 
spelling is affected and offensive. 

Mr. MacCorkle, who is an ex-Governor 
of West Virginia, has a good deal to say 
about the negro in his series of valuable 
papers on Southern questions.” He 
accepts the localization of the negro in 
the South as a permanency, and dis- 
misses all kinds of colonization talk as 
idle. The Southern whites want and 
need the negro, he maintains. Consider- 
able space is given to a record of South- 
ern efforts for negro education. The re- 
pression of the negro vote is admitted, 
but the author maintains that the best 
Southern opinion insists only upon an 
intelligence qualification, and wishes to 
disfranchise the ignorant white as well 
as the black. 

Dr. Flack precedes his study of the 
adoption of the Fourteenth Amendment* 
with an account of the struggle over. the 
Civil Rights and Freedmen’s Bureau 
bills. The arguments made on the 
amendment on its passage thru Congress 
are summarized, and a review of its re- 
ception by the people generally and by 
the various Legislatures is given. There 
is plenty of evidence of a patient and 
devoted industry in the preparation of 
the work; but the standpoint is biased 
and the treatment often unfair. 


2 
Three Good Stories 


Ir you are a bachelor, not merely a 
single man, but a bachelor beyond recall. 
choose the new novel by Mr. Lucas." A 
more whimsical story of the sterilized 
life of a perfect gentleman was never 
written. Usually when a man writes 
about himself, it is in the manner of 
a Rousseau or a Falstaff, but the hero 
of these experiences is not a hero at 
all. He is simply a gentleman with an 
iota subscript, a mere bookmark of a 
man, who would be as uninteresting as 





: 3Some SouTHERN Questions. By William Ale: 
ander MacCorkle. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
$1.75. 

*Tue ApopTion oF THE FourTEENTH AMENDMENT 
By Horace Edgar Flack. Baltimore: The Johns Hop- 
kins Press. $2.00. 

1Over BEMERTON’S. 


By E. V. Lucas, New York: 
Macmillan Co. $1.50. . 
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any other of this type if it were not for 
the inimitable kindness and humor with 
which he turns the pages of lives about 
him. He returns to England at the 
age of fifty-five, after spending years in 


store, and regarded as a providential lo- 
cation for a man who does not know that 
his step-niece is in love with him, but 
thinks that his interest is entirely ab- 
sorbed in ancient volumes. 


And he ac- 





E. V. LUCAS, . 
Author of “Over Bemerton’s.” (Macmillan’s.) 


a counting house at Buenos Ayres, un- 
married and unincumbered by a single 
vice, such as men are apt to bring home 
with them from foreign parts. He is 
persuaded by a beautiful and angelic 
step-niece to take up his abode “Over 
Bemerton’s.” This is an old book 


tually does make our acquaintance over 
the contents of a “Chinese Biographical 
Dictionary.” He quotes from it, and, 


‘looking up over his glasses, comments 


with such irresistible wit that the. spell 
has fallen upon us before the end of the 
chapter. Afterward he walks abroad, 
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with his thin arm hooked gently in that 
of the reader’s, reconstructing the Lon- 
don of his, youth and comparing it with 
this noisier place. He involves himself 
with equal primness in the lives of a few 
interesting people, about whom he tattles 
so shrewdly that presently we realize 
that he is giving a better impression of 
the English suffragette, for example,*in 
the character of his other step-niece, 
Drucilla Wynne, than we shall have 
again before all suffragettes have past to 
join their fore-mothers and the move- 
ment has its paragraph place in history. 
There are equally revealing comments 
upon other half-familiar English types. 
And all the while, the bachelor himself 
is slipping into favor with us, and we be- 
come positively indignant at his really 
exquisite literary expression of a per- 
sonal humility. But after all it is so fine 
that it must be rarer than that rude as- 
sertive thing we call self-respect. But 
the greatest charm of the performance 
lies in the fact that the author appears 
to have written in so leisurely manner 
as if, being a single man, without family 
demands upon his resources, he is in no 
hurry to turn his book over to the pub- 
lisher. i | 

By way of contrast, Mr. Ollivant’s 
novel may come next.* For it has none 
of the bachelor-bloom of Mr. Lucas’s 
story, altho not a woman appears in 
the book. The time is 1804, when Na- 
poleon was massing his army to invade 
England. The hero is an Irish gentle- 
man, serving the Emperor because he 
hates England with the ancient hatred 
of the unconquerable Irish. The scenes 
are laid off and on an obscure bit of 
English coast, convenient to the French. 
Lord Nelson figures occasionally in the 
large background of the story, which is 
the sea. He is represented as_ the 
weathercock of England’s fate, to whom 
every character in the book looks with 
adoring faith. The period covered by 
the events recorded is less than three 
days, and it is beyond question the most 
thrilling sea tale of the year, if not of 
the years. Above all, it is a masterly in- 
terpretation of a form of courage and 
virtue and sentiment that shall pass with 
the passing of wars and military heroes. 
Every page is stained with blood and il- 
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lumined with glory—not the sane, com- 
mercially purchased, peace-guarded 
glory of our own times, but that coronal 
of manhood that once showed so barbar- 
ously and brilliantly in deeds of daring. 
A poor reviewer, whose words have been 
tamed by the times, can give no idea of 
the poetry, the fury and charm of such 
a tale. But one thing remains to be 
said—the author has restored the God- 
idea to its proper place in fiction. For 
some years we were without it, except 
in the religious novel where it has al- 
ways been only crudely exprest, and we 
felt the loss. For, whatever has been 
or shall be said of the God-idea theologi- 
cally, it is absolutely essential to the 
highest art. The trouble is that only a 
great artist may aspire to it, and we 
have had very few of these since the 
days when they wrote poetry and painted 
Madonnas. But from the fact that Mr. 
Ollivant has literally laid the theme of 
his story upon such an idea, we may in- 
fer his ability. He is a great novelist, 
because really he is a great poet, a great 
painter with the color of the sea, and the 
thrilling breath life in his words. The 
spirit of his book is elemental, belonging 
to Genesis, and to poetry and to the 
hearts of brave men, who have a pa- 
triotic rather than an ethical notion of 
right and wrong. 

Mr. Anthony Partridge’s story* is as 
startling as it is dangerously suggestive. 
The idle rith should avoid it as offering 
a peculiar temptation to them in particu- 
lar. The spirit of enterprise, of adven- 
ture, lives in us all. Wealth and the con- 
sequent lack of natural incentive to 
achievement may pervert it, but does not 
destroy it. And this is the premises 
upon which Mr. Partridge has based his 
plot. “The Distributors” are a group of 
men and women, belonging to the 
wealthiest and highest social rank in 
London. They band themselves together 
for the original purpose of exploring the 
mysteries of life and death. They are 
called “the Ghosts,” and to be eligible 
one must have become thoroly wearied 
of life. This, the author represents in 
the terms of dramatic conversation, is 
really the logical state of thoughtful 
men and women who are born so rich 
and fortunate that nothing remains for 
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them to accomplish for themselves. Ex- 
ploring psychic mysteries is a common 
and tame pastime, after all, and soon 
palled, so by way of diversion and excite- 
ment the Ghosts made a practice of rob- 
bing rich, stingy people of their jewels 
and other valuables, which they disposed 
of and then distributed the money 
anonymously to needy charitable insti- 
tutions. The story deals with the social 
furors these robberies occasioned and 
with the hairbreadth escapes of the phil- 
anthropic criminals. The sequel indicates 
that their terror of detectives is greater 
than their boasted indifference to life, 
and that the effect upon their characters 
was to produce the usual criminal con- 
sciousness. 


wd 
Poems. Hymns of Nature and Songs of the 
Spirit. By Mrs. Merrell E. Gates (Mary 


C. Bishop). 16mo, pp. xv, 224. New 
York: Fleming H. Revell Company. $1.25. 
Over two hundred of Mrs. Gates’s 
short poems are gathered in this volume. 
She was a writer of verse and prose, 
largely on religious themes and for the 
religious press. The spirit of them, with 
their love of nature, is shown in these 
lines : 
“Over the farm-fields plowed, 
Swiftly a swallow flew; 
Over the bird hung a cloud, 
Over the cloud shone the blue, 
And over the blue was God.” 
But not all are thus frankly religious. 
Take such a purely nature poem as “The 
Fisherman and the Stream.” The fish- 
erman lover says: 
“She leads me thru winding mazes; 
She trips down the green hillsides ; 
She cuts a path thru the daisies, 
She comes, but she never abides.” 
Of the thirty hymns we would choose 
“Rise on the Shadowed Nations,” or per- 
haps one to “The New Womanhood.” 
The spirit of the poems is gracious, and 
the expression true, and the volume will 
be a treasure to many friends of the 
author. 


Js 
The Making of Personality. By Bliss Car- 
man. Boston: L. C. Page & Co. $1.50. 
In his latest book of essays Mr. Car- 
man expounds what he calls “a triunistic 
or unitrinian philosophy.” There is much 
about the beauty of the trained body, the 
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sorcery of the hand, the poise of the 
chest and foot; how to walk, to stand, to 
dance to the music of life, and, to be 
perfectly just, a little, too, about. man- 
ners and morals, albeit the latter are to 
be the blossoming of the personality and 
never ascetic or achieved by painful 
effort. Our ancestors thought otherwise, 
but we are to seek the kingdoms of art, 
of beauty, of “abandon,” and of joy, and 
in the hope that righteousness will be 
added unto us, trouble our heads little 
with self-discipline, while giving all our 
energies to self-development. It is a 
Greek ideal, unashamed of its pagan 
egoism. 
as 
Early Christian Hymns, Translations of the 
verses of the most notable Latin writers 
of the Early and Middle Ages. By Daniel 
Joseph Donahoe, author of “Idyls of Is- 
rael,” etc. New York: The Grafton Press. 
$2.00. 

The translations contained in this vol- 
ume, of one hundred and sixty Latin 
hymns, were all made during the past 
four years, and more than one version 
is occasionally thrown in for good meas- 
ure. Judge Donahoe began with the Whit- 
suntide hymn, “Veni Sancto Spiritus,” 
known as the “Golden Sequence.” Then, 
falling in love with his work and urged 
by his hymn-loving friends, he continued 
until he had put into verse all the hymns 
in the Roman Breviary. Nearly seven- 
ty of these, together with fifty more 
drawn from other sources, down to the 
time of Thomas a Kempis, might lead 
the devotions of Protestant and Catholic 
alike, a very large proportion of them 
having been already rendered into Eng- 
lish verse by such translators as Palmer, 
Mant, Chandler and Neale, and a fair 
proportion being now in use in Protestant 
Churches. Judge Donahoe has included 
also about fifty from the Roman Brevi- 
ary, generally of later or unknown origin, 
that are more distinctly Roman Catholic 
in character. His versification is correct 
and metrical, sometimes cramped and 
formal, as is the way with most transla- 
tions, but, again, spirited, as in the Ever- 
lasting Sabbath, “O Quanto Qualia,” 
which is almost as free and fresh as one 
of Neale’s best. A short biographical 
sketch introduces each Latin writer. The 
book will interest students of hymnology. 
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Roman Holidays. By William Dean How- 
ells. New York: Harper & Bros. $3.00. 
The leisurely and reminiscent in travel 
talk has never been more delightfully ex- 
emplified than in Roman Holidays, by 
Mr. Howells. It is Rome revisited by 
the author after forty years, and the past 
and present shade into each other by such 
delicate nuances, such imperceptible van- 
ishes of the tip of the brush, that we can 
only be humbly grateful that we are the 
fortunate sharers of his double wealth of 
former and later reminiscences. In such 
work as this we have the author at his 
best, which is better than we always real- 
ize, because it is so delicately done. 
Skilled art looks easy, unless we have 
labored at it ourselves and we fancy some 
of our younger men may dream that they 
can write like the genial incumbent of the 
Easy Chair until they try it. At least 
such is our inference from the fact that 
they do not do it. It is not reasonable 
to expect the ripe wisdom nor the mel- 
lowed style of seventy, from the crude 
art of—say—seven and twenty. Yet we 
seem to remember that the young consul 
at Venice, in 1861, had a very pretty 
style of his own! 
a 


Meat and Food Inspection. By William 
Robertson, M. D., D. P. H. London: 
Bailliere, Tindall & Cox. 

Two classes of people will be interest- 
ed in this statement of conditions in meat 
and food inspection in England. We 
have a large number of people now living 
on country estates who want to know how 
to avoid the dangers of impure food, 
especially meat, for themselves and for 
others, and who care to have some of the 
principles of prophylaxis at least in this 
matter clear in their minds. In his pref- 
ace the author, who has had large experi- 
ence in the public health departments of 
England, declares 

“that the laymen of intelligence who gives the 

subject close study can also be trusted to form 

a judgment as to the fitness or otherwise of 

meat for human consumption.” “It is not sug- 

gested that the place of the physician or veter- 
inary surgeon should be usurped, but there is 
room for the layman to do good work.” 

The information conveyed in the book is 

thoroughly practical and as a rule so lack- 

ing in technicality that any one interested 
in the subject can understand it. 
second part of the book is taken up with 
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the English pure food laws and their en- 
forcement. This is of interest to public 
health officials of this country at the pres- 
ent time, because it shows just what ef- 
forts are made to get around the pure 
food laws in England and just what ex- 
cuses and pleas may be expected in justi- 
fication of their violation, and what the 
decisions of the English courts in the mat- 


ter have been. 
as 


The Fly on the Wheel.’ By Katherine Cecil 
Thurston. New York: Dodd, Mead & 
Co. $1.50. 

The author of “The Masquerader” 
needs no introduction to American read- 
ers. The scenes of her new novel are 
laid in an old Irish town, and she has 
given an admirable interpretation of 
modern middle-class social life in Ire- 
land. The book is unique in this partic- 
ular, for, as a rule, the Irish do not fig- 
ure as proper drawing-room characters 
in fiction until they have matriculated as 
citizens and politicians in some other 
country. The interest of the story cen- 
ters about the fate of a beautiful girl 
who is apparently innocently possest of 
wrong inclinations. She is what she is 
in ‘spite of circumstances. She has a 
heart that burns its way wilfully to what 
is worst and weakest in men. The end 
is frightful and the reader closes the 
book with the disagreeable feeling of 
having seen something beautiful provi- 
dentially perverted and destroyed — 
which is by no means an orthodox im- 
pression for an author to produce. 


& 


John C. Calhoun. By Gaillard Hunt. Phila- 

delphia: George W. Jacobs & Co. $1.50. 
- This biography of John C. Calhoun 
belongs to the “American Crisis Series.” 
Calhoun did more than-any man of his 
times, according to the author, to create 
a national spirit. But when the Civil 
War was imminent, his position as a 
loyal Southerner was directly opposed to 
this spirit. He was for the South, and 
the South’s contention against the larger 
coming mind of the nation. This cir- 
cumstance renders him one of the tragic 
figures in the history of that period. 
And Mr. Hunt has given an interesting 
interpretation of the man and the situa- 
tion, 
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Literary Notes 


...-A handsomely printed and illustrated 
volume on the History of the Sage and Slo- 
cum Families, including the allied families of 
the late Russell Sage and Mrs. Margaret Olivia 
(Slocum) Sage, and tracing lines of descent 
from Mayflower ancestors, has been prepared 
by Henry Whittemore, of New York. 


....-Wallace Nelson Stearns, Ph. D., pre- 
sents fragments from Greco-Jewish Writers, 
accompanied by a brief introduction, notes and 
bibliography. (University of Chicago Press, 
1908, 75 cents.) Seven pages of introduction 
treat of the interval between the classical 
period and the Christian Era, where “lie cen- 
turies of literary development and linguistic 
change.” The Septuagint affords a mine in 
which the author has delved with excellent dis- 
cretion. Sophocles would be bewildered by 
the change in language. The literary seats, 
too, have changed. Antioch, Pergamon, 
Alexandria have superseded Athens in large 
measure. Demetrios (222-205 B. C.) was one 
of the first to use the changed medium. Herod 
the Great broke down the Jewish religion and 
a language appeared which was neither Jew- 
ish, Greek nor Barbarian, but it made its way. 
The Alexandrian Jew, the Greek, and the He- 
brew, used largely the same jargon to express 
their thoughts. 


....Of the new Lincoln books the most not- 
able is the smallest; Percy Mackaye’s Ode on 
the Centenary of Abraham Lincoln, delivered 
last month before the Brooklyn Institute and 
publisht by Macmillan at 75 cents. Its ir- 
regular rime and meter are well suited to its 
subject, and both thought and feeling find 
original expression in such lines as these: 

“He was the madstone to his country’s ire, 
Drawing the rancorous blood of envious quarrel 
Alike from foe and friend; his pity, stirr’d, 
Restored to its bough the storm-unnested bird, 

Or raised the wallow’d pig from out the mire. 

And he who sowed in sweat his boyhood’s crop, 

And tackled Euclid with a wooden spade, 

And excavated Blackstone from a barrel 

To hold moot trials in the gloaming, made 

lighted shavings in a cooper’s shop, 

He is the people’s still—their Railsplitter, 

Himself a rail, clean-grained, of character 

Self-hewn in the dark glades of Circumstance 

From that deep-hearted tree 

Democracy, 

Which, by our race’s heritage, 

Reforests age on age, 

Perpetual in strong fecundity.” 

——Lyman Whitney Allen’s Abraham Lincoln 
(Putnam, $1.25) is also a good poem, or rather 
series of poems. It received the thousand dol- 
lar prize offered in 1895 by the New York Her- 
ald for the best poem on America and now 
appears in its fourth, the centennial edition. 
——A third poetical volume on the same theme 
is Our Benny, by Mary E. Waller, author of 
“The Woodcarver of ’Lympus,” telling how a 
humble Vermont home received the enlistment 
of Benny and the death of Lincoln. (Little, 
Brown, $1.00.) ——In that convenient series of 
volumes on “Our American Holidays,” edited 
by R. H. Schauffler (Moffat, Yard & Co., New 
York, $1.00), the latest is Lincoln’s Birthday, a 
collection of the best things that have been said 
about Lincoln and by him. 
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Pebbles 


CorPULENT Surtor (on his knees)—If yott 
will not accept my offer, at least help me up.— 
Meggendorfer Blaetter. 


A pretty school teacher, noticing one of her 
little charges idle, said sharply: “John, the 
devil always finds something for idle hands to 
do. Come up here and let me give you some 
work.”—Judge’s Library. 

He—If you refuse me I shall blow out my 
brains. 

She—I mpossible. 

He—Maybe you don’t believe I have a pistol. 

She—Oh, I dare say you have the pistol, all 
right.—Philadelphia Record. 


“I am going to see your father about you,” 
said a teacher to a boy who had exhausted her 
patience. 

“If you do you’ll never come back.” 

“Why?” demanded the teacher. 

“’Cause pa’s dead.”—New York Tribune. 


A poor lady the other day hastened to the 
nursery and said to her little daughter: 

“Minnie, what do you mean by shouting and 
screaming? Play quietly, like Tommy. See, 
he doesn’t make a sound.” 

“Of course he doesn’t,” said the little girl. 
“That is our game. He is papa coming home 
late and I am you.”—Everybody’s Magazine. 


A MAN who was “wanted” in Russia had 
been photographed in six different positions, 
and the pictures duly circulated among the po- 
lice department. A few days later the chief of 
police wrote to headquarters: “Sir, I have duly 
received the portraits of the six miscreants. I 
have arrested five of them, and the sixth will 
be secured shortly—New York Sun. 


CRIMSONREAK—Do you know Theodore 


Roosevelt ? 
Yellow Ochre—No. Never heard of him. . 
Crimsonbeak—Never heard of President 
Roosevelt ? 
Yellow Ochre—No! Who is he? 
Crimsonbeak—Why, his name will go down 
in history with that of Washington. 
Yellow Ochre—George or Booker? 


A PRIVATE, anxious to secure a leave of ab- 
sence, sought his captain with a most convinc- 
ing tale about a sick wife breaking her heart 
for his presence. The officer, familiar with 
the soldier’s ways, replied: 

“I am afraid you are not telling the truth. I 
have just received a letter from your wife urg- 
ing me not to let you come home because you 
get drunk, break the furniture, and mistreat 
her shamefully.” 

The private saluted and started to leave the 
room. He paused at the door, asking: “Sor, 
may I speak to you, not as an officer, but as 
mon to mon?” 

“Yes; what is it?” 

“Well, sor, what I’m after sayin’ is this,” ap- 
proaching the captain and lowering his voice. 
“You and I are two of the most iligent liars 
the Lord ever made. I’m not married at all.”— 
The Mystic Times. 
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Theodore Roosevelt 


On this day Theodore Roosevelt ceases 
to be President of the United States. 
In the case of most other Presidents, 
one has been required to review his ad- 
ministration; in the case of President 
Roosevelt, no matter how notable his ad- 
ministration has been, one must consider 
and weigh the man. In the case of 
George Washington, what he did for his 
country is supreme over his admirable 
personal character. In the case of Abra- 
ham Lincoln, we love to remember the 
quality of the man even as much as his 
monumental work in regenerating the 
nation while preserving the Union. 
Something like this is the feeling of the 
country toward the character of Theo- 
dore Roosevelt, which in thought almost 
dominates his services to the country. 

Unlike Abraham Lincoln, Mr. Roose- 
velt was born in the purple of wealth 
and opportunity for education and priv- 
ilege. But, unlike most sons of rich 
parents, he had in him the genius of 
democracy. He had wealth, but he 
craved fellowship with the poor. He 
had culture, but he could make friends 
of untrained strength. He had the large 
heart which made him one with hunters 


and cowboys. He could admire their 
sort of training, their superiority. Lin- 
coln was a man born from the people; 
Roosevelt chose to be of the people. His 
democracy is as radical as Lincoln’s, but 
the fruit of principle and will rather than 
of birth. Would that other rich men 
could teach their children democracy as 
he has taught his by example, precept 
and training. 

The next quality of Mr. Roosevelt to 
be considered is his devotion of himself 
to the service and benefit of the people. 
But this is something that cannot be con- 
sidered apart from that outreaching 
breadth of his thought which made him 
feel and search for opportunities to 
serve. His ethical nerve center kept its 
hungry tentacles moving in every direc- 
tion to find something to feed on, Scarce- 
ly was he thru with his professional 
studies before he sought service in the 
State Legislature. There every chance 
that came to him he took. Two years 
later he was candidate for Mayor of 
New York, with no chance of election, 
then for five years United States Civil 
Service Commissioner, in which position 
he did admirable work; then for two 
years President of the New York Police 
Board—hard work and little glory; then 
for a year Assistant Secretary of the 
Navy, before the Spanish War, and then 
resigning to do soldier’s duty as Colonel 
of a Rough Rider regiment; then for 
two years Governor of New York, and 
then shunted off from re-election by 
being made candidate for Vice-President, 
so that he might not continue civil serv- 
ice reforms as Governor. Unwillingly 
he took the place, but it was duty, and 
that self-sacrifice gave him the oppor- 
tunity to succeed to greater opportuni- 
ties of service than could fall to the Gov- 
ernor even of the Empire State, and to 
smite harder blows at political and social 
evils than those which his enemies had 
feared from him at home. And during 
all this strenuous public life he found 
time to write a dozen books of history 
and forest life. 

And this brings us to his career as 
President. The notable thing about his 
two Presidential terms is the multitude 
of things he has said and done, not in 
the ordinary routine of official service, 
but from the initiative of his own brain. 
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He has let nothing drift. He has waited 
for no occasion to force his hand. He 
has been on the masthead looking for 
foes to fight or friends to help. The 
world has come to look on him as its 
mentor and leader. Who but he would 
have uttered the world’s voice that the 
war between Russia and Japan must 
end, and summoned the combatants to 
parley for peace at Portsmouth? Who 
but he, a rich man’s son, dared to tackle 
the combinations of wealth, and com- 
pelled them to cease their unfair compe- 
tition with their weaker competitors? 
That has been a long and a hard fight, 
and Theodore Roosevelt has been the 
principal champion in it, himself the 
leader of both parties, and most opposed 
in his own. He has demanded a square 
deal, and we have loved him for the ene- 
mies he has made. It would have been 
vastly easier to keep quiet, and let nat- 
ural selection and the laws of trade 
work ‘their prettiest and worst, but he 
wanted the just thing done, and done by 
law, and he deserves the credit. 

These labors of war and peace and 
business have had many ramifications, 
in which he has had to originate and di- 
rect, but they have not been enough to 
exhaust his energy. He has taught us 
to honor the strenuous life. He has em- 
phasized domestic duty and the evil of 
race suicide, and his has been the ex- 
ample of the head of a pure, simple, 
faithful and fruitful home. He has 
purified the civil service of the nation 
as well as its business methods and its 
domestic life by example and precept 
and rule, and the whole country is bet- 
ter for what hé has done; and even rail- 
roads and corporations confess that what 
he has compelled them to do has been 
for their good also. 

He has protected our forests, urgedasim- 
ple life, ended a mischievous conflict with 
coal-miners, investigated agricultural con- 
ditions, and swiftly turned, as the chance 
came, to foreign interests, Hague Con- 
ference, open door in Manchuria, opium 
suppression, Central American federa- 
tion, naval enlargement, Panama Canal, 
South American good will, and a hun- 
dred other matters we cannot take space 
to mention, until he has made himself 
the dominant forceful factor in both 
continents. 
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He has been persistent as well as 
strenuous, has written more messages 
and made more addresses and traveled 
more miles than any other President, and 
talked more sermons on honesty and 
faithfulness until not a few were tired of 
them ; but the good common people have 
accepted them and believed in him as 
their spokesman for whatever is fair and 
square and right. 

Of course he has made mistakes, but 
we have no use for a man who makes no 
mistakes ; one mistake out of three things 
done leaves one to the good. A man 
makes no mistakes who does nothing— 
which is the greatest mistake of all. 

The amazing thing about Mr. Roose- 
velt is the multitude of his interests, and 
the energy with which he finds so many 
things to do. A distinguisht alienist 
who did not like his vigor declared that 
he had incipient softening of the brain, 
and dared to print it. We have actually 
heard it declared that it must be that his 
excessive activity was due to stimulants. 
But such a prodigious amount of ap- 
proved labor has required both cool and 
quick judgment and sound mental poise ; 
and it has held the loyalty and admira- 
tion of an extraordinary family of official 
advisers who share his honor. Governor 
Hughes has well exprest the sentiment 
of the country-: 


“An administration is drawing to a close, a 
virile, strong, aggressive administration des- 
tined to be illustrious, an administration which 
has imprest the American people with the ne- 
cessity for the correction of obvious evils and 
has stirred American conscience. All honor to 
the great man who lays down the power con- 
ferred upon him by a free people and who has 
so nobly represented many of its highest im- 
pulses and aspirations.” 


s 
William Howard Taft 


At twelve o’clock today William How- 
ard Taft ceases to be a private citizen 
and becomes President of the United 
States. At the same hour Theodore 
Roosevelt lays down the highest honor 
and power of any man in the country and 
perhaps on the earth, and becomes a pri- 
vate citizen. So. suddenly, so absolutely, 
does the will of eighty million people, 
with a sort of divine decree, set up one 
and cast down another. 

Sut the people’s will has set up Mr. 
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Taft not as the foe but as the friend of 
President Roosevelt and his policies. 
They have taken the man who was Mr. 
Roosevelt’s choice and one of Mr. Roose- 
velt’s Cabinet. Mr. Taft was President 
Roosevelt’s most responsible executive 
officer, and it was he that had the task of 
carrying out the President’s most impor- 
tant work as the United States developed 
from an American nation into a colonial 
empire. Nine years ago he was sent to 
the Philippines to inaugurate civil gov- 
ernment there; three years later he was 
made Secretary of War, which meant 
Secretary of Colonies; in this office he 
went to Cuba to quiet the insurrection; 
he was sent to Rome to adjust the Phil- 
ippine Friars’ evil; and again to Cuba and 
to Porto Rico to study conditions there ; 
and more than once to Panama to con- 
sider the Canal question and to harmonize 
matters between the United States and 
Panama; and again back to the Philip- 
pines and to Japan on business of har- 
mony and peace. He has been the Presi- 
dent’s Envov Extraordinary all over the 
world, Secretary of War, by title, but 
Secretary of Peace in fact, whose busi- 
ness it has been by gracious tact to bring 
peace out of discord, order out of chaos, 
our first Proconsul. 

The Presidency is the first elective 
office that Mr. Taft has ever occupied, 
and he has been in office the largest part 
of his active life, but always by appoint- 
ment. He has not sought office, but his 
unusual combination of character, ability, 
judgment, strength and genial tact has 
made him sought for ‘executive service. 
A high position was expected of him 
from his college days. His chief quality 
is not tact, altho in that he is unsurpast. 
Tact and Taft differ but by a letter and 
not at all in reality. He has all the abil- 
ity to please people that President Mc- 
Kinley so pre-eminently possest. He 
knows how to do a difficult thing, a dis- 
agreeable thing, with positiveness, and 
yet so as not to give offense. . In this he 
differs from Mr. Roosevelt, who utters 
himself with less care whom he may hurt. 
We do not expect President Taft to end 
his term with Congress impatient or re- 
sentful. Whoever meets him is attracted 
to him. He has a certain lovable bon- 
hommie which marks him the friend of 
the world, and of you in particular. 
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And yet this is not his chief quality. It 
gilds, but does not mask, a solid, stern, 
purposeful body of principles, which are 
puritan and republican, and which em- 
brace all that Mr. Roosevelt means by the 
square deal. What Mr. Roosevelt has 
stood for in the way of justice for all and 
the suppression of unfair privilege, Mr. 
Taft stands for equally. In resistance to 
the caste prejudice of color and race he 
has, in the Philippines, does more in act, 
not in word, than any other man since 
Lincoln. He has insisted that socially and 
politically the brown man shall be treated 
just like the white man. Americans there, 
in military and civil life, did not like it, 
but he had his way, and the Filipino be- 
lieves in Taft. Japanese and Chinese and 
negro will find him the friend of equal 
opportunity and treatment for all. But 
he will do it all, and will have his own 
way in it, so gtaciously, with so much 
good will for all, that it will not give 
offense. He has what Cardinal Gibbons 
credits him with, an iron hand in a silken 
glove. ; 

We expect of him a peaceful, progress- 
ive and fruitful administration. We ex- 
pect his party and the Democratic party 
in Congress as well, to be on good terms 
with him. We expect the recovery of 
prosperity. We expect the establishment 
of sympathetic relations with the people 
of our colonies, and a period of organiza- 
tion and increased self-government. We 
expect at home no weariness with the 
work of correcting and punishing the 
wrongs to which President Roosevelt has 
aroused the nation, but effectual work will 
be done to make the political atmosphere 
as well as the commercial conditions more 
healthful. 

Mr. Taft has the judicial temper, a 
temper which rests on justice and does 
not run to extremes. We do not recall 
that he has given the world one epigram, 
and epigrams are the expression of un- 
judicial emphasis. He has made himself 
the wordy champion of no special cause, 
for he has not chosen to stress one good 
cause above others which he maintains. 
He was made for a judge, and President 
Roosevelt offered him the post which he 
most wished, of Justice of the Supreme 
Court, but told him he much preferred 
he should take in hand the harder task of 
creating civil government in the Philip- 
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pines. Against his will he took it, as an 
act of unwelcome duty, and it made him 
President. We believe his administration 
will be one of the most beneficent, if not 
most dramatic, in the history of the 
United States. 


a 
The Shame of Wesleyan 


THE trustees of Wesleyan University, 
of Middletown, Conn., have surrendered 
to the demands of its male undergradu- 
ates and have voted that hereafter girls 
are to be excluded from that institution. 
For thirty-six years a policy of equal 
rights has prevailed, but in recent years 
the boys have made a systematic effort to 
get rid of the girls and at last they have 
succeeded. They have vindicated their 
manhood and demonstrated that they are 
the stronger sex. 

For it is not true that women are the 
equal of men in all respects. There are 
two weapons which men, or those who 
presume to call themselves men, may use 
against women, and in the use of which 
decent women are not their match; these 
are brute force and insult. The second 
of these weapons has been freely em- 
ployed by the male Wesleyans in their 
long campaign against the opposite sex. 
Women have been socially ostracized; 
have been excluded from class meetings 
and class exercises to which they had an 
equal right; they were not admitted to 
societies or alumni associations ; the dor- 
mitory, “the Quail Roost,” was daubed 
with paint at night after class banquets, 
and in all possible ways the women were 
given to understand that they were un- 
welcome. Nine years ago the trustees 
made a concession to the anti-feminists 
by passing a resolution limiting the 
women to 20 per cent. of the total num- 
ber of students, and since then the ef- 
forts of the P. D. Q. Society—it is ex- 
plained to the public that these initials 
stand for “Put Down the Quails”—has 
been directed toward keeping down the 
numbers as far below the limit as possi- 
ble. If they could get hold of the name 
of any prospective female student they 
would write her a letter warning her of 
the sort of welcome she would receive. 
By these tactics the proportion of women 
was kept down to about to per cent., and 
now these are to be worked out until the 
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last co-ed is gone. In the 1908 catalog 
the Highest Honors are divided equally 
between the sexes, and in the Honors 
list there are two young women to thir- 
teen young men. No wonder they want 
to rule the women out of the competition. 
In Tufts College the Phi Beta Kappa is 
practically monopolized by the weaker 
sex, and there, too, is heard a cry for 
protection by the passage of a woman’s 
exclusion act. It is well that it is com- 
ing to be generally understood that the 
only way that men can escape the hu- 
miliation of being occasionally beaten by 
women in any field of work is by arbi- 
trarily ruling them out. This clears the 
air of dubious questions and makes plain 
the moral issue at the bottom. 

Of course the closing of Wesleyan will 
be no material loss to feminine education. 
We do not see why any girl should want 
to go there or any decent boy either so 
long as the present feeling prevails. No 
mother would want her son to go where 
he would learn to despise her sex. If 
one does not like coeducation there are 
plenty of purely masculine colleges where 
sex prejudice is not so violent. But 
Wesleyan’s educational facilities are se- 
riously impaired by this action. It can- 
not claim to give a Christian education, 
because the fundamental principle of 
Christianity is justice combined with 
chivalrous treatment of the weaker mem- 
bers of society. It cannot claim to give 
a liberal education, for its students and 
graduates have shown themselves con- 
spicuously deficient in this quality. In 
fact, the institution has no right to the 
honored name it bears, and the trustees 
should in fairness pass another resolution 
changing it. We suggest that it be 
called the Nietzschean University or the 
Schopenhauerean University, to indicate 
is present anti-Christian and anti-woman 
(the words are almost synonymous) ten- 
dency. 

The policy of coeducation is an open 
and debatable one, not to be decided by 
a fixt rule, but according to the circum- 
stances of each case. The degree to 
which it is safe and profitable for the two 
sexes to be allowed to associate depends 
upon the prevailing manners and morals 
of the locality and the times. In some 
parts of New Caledonia it is regarded as 
improper for a brother and sister to eat 
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together. In some parts of New Eng- 
land it is regarded as improper for a 
brother and sister to study together. 
There are degrees in heathenism, but it 
is shocking to find any form of it out- 
cropping in a Christian institution. An- 
other departure from Methodistic prin- 
ciples was demanded by the Wesleyan 
boys at this same meeting, and tho the 
trustees postponed action on it, they will 
doubtless ultimately yield on this point 
also. The boys want the use of the new 
gymnasium for their dances. This, too, 
is a question on which it is not safe to 
be dogmatic. We do not venture to de- 
cide whether it would be a wise change 
at Middletown or not. But we believe 
we are safe in saying that if a line has to 
be drawn in either case it would be bet- 
ter to have segregation in the ballroom 
and coeducation in the classroom. There 
are always dangers and difficulties wher- 
ever boys and girls come together, but 
in our opinion they are less where they 
study together and waltz separately than 
where the opposite policy prevails. 


a 
Germs and Living Conditions 


THE announcement that Mrs. W. K. 
Vanderbilt, Sr., was about to erect a 
number of apartment houses for the use 
of tuberculous patients is an index of 
that newer phase of our relations to dis- 
ease and its causative agencies which has 
come in as the result of recent studies in 
nosology. It represents a movement that 
cannot be praised too highly, and that 
while founded on the broadest of com- 
mon sense principles has the backing of 
the latest scientific advance. We have 
heard much in the last quarter of a cen- 
tury or more of germs as the cause of 
disease. There is no doubt at all that for 
most of the ordinary ills of humanity 
germs are directly responsible. The 
more the subject has been studied, how- 
ever, the more fully it has come to be 
appreciated that there is always some- 
thing else needed besides the germ before 
a disease develops. Germs may be pres- 
ent, they may even find a favorable ave- 
nue of entrance into the individual’s tis- 
sues, and yet under certain circumstances 
they may not cause the disease, or may 
cause only some slight symptoms and 
then be overcome by the normal resistive 
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vitality. Immunity to disease, vital re- 
sistance, is an extremely important fac- 
tor. If this is not lowered, if the indi- 
vidual is not predisposed in some way, 
there are many even serious diseases that 
will not affect them. 

Tuberculosis, because of its universal- 
ity, its power to affect all races and all 
ages, and all sorts of individuals, might 
be supposed to be a distinct exception to 
this rule. It is, on the contrary, perhaps 
the best exemplification of it that we 
have. One of the most interesting and 
beyond all doubt one of the most valu- 
able communications made to the recent 
International Congress on Tuberculosis, 
which held -its sessions in Washington 
last October, was that from the Russian 
Surgeon - General. This distinguisht 
military sanitarian declared that the in- 
vestigations made in the Russian Army 
left no doubt that practically every indi- 
vidual over the age of thirty had at some 
time had tubercle bacilli active in his tis- 
sues, or that they were actually active at 
the moment. The bodies of adults who 
had died from other diseases than tuber- 
culosis, when carefully examined, show- 
ed traces of this activity of the tubercle 
bacillus, which makes it very clear that 
the individual has had the bacilli at work 
in his tissues, tho he may have walled 
it off. Of course this was not absolutely 
new, for the investigations of Villemin, 
of Cornet, and especially those carried 
on in Vienna some thirty years ago, made 
it very clear that the great majority of 
people either have or have had tubercu- 
losis. The German expression which 
represents this fact is very well known, 
and deserves to be recalled, “Wir sind — 
alle am Ende ein bischen tuberkulos” 
(“All of us taken by and large are a lit- 
tle tuberculous”). 

How is it, then, if practically every one 
has had tuberculosis at some time or 
other, that only one in eight dies of the 
disease? This is the most interesting 
question at present occupying experts in 
tuberculosis, and of course there are 
many answers. It is evident that seven- 
eighths of humanity are quite capable of 
resisting the invasion of the tubercle 
bacillus to any extent, even after it has 
secured a foothold in their tissues. This 
is extremely important, because it is the 
natural immunity and resistance to dis- 
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ease that physicians have in the modern 
time come to look to as their greatest aid 
rather than drugs and remedies. Long 
ago Hippocrates emphasized the ws 
medicatriz nature—the curative power 
of nature, and tho there have been many 
times since his day when physicians 
would not trust it, or even abused it 
roundly, the more we know of medicine 
the. more do we realize what a wonderful 
insight into healing processes is repre- 
sented by this expression.. What is the 
reason for the resistive vitality and the 
immunity of seven-eighths of mankind? 

Even here the mystery is not as deep 
as it might seem to be. Apparently it is 
not because of the possession of any spe- 
cial virtue that these seven-eighths are 
able to resist so well, as that their reac- 
tion against the disease is not hampered 
by unfavorable conditions. To take but 
a single striking example. It has been 
found that in many of the polishing 
trades, where men are engaged in pol- 
ishing various metal objects by holding 
them against a rapidly revolving wheel, 
the workmen die so rapidly from tuber- 
culosis that it is quite impossible to main- 
tain a death benefit fund. Five years is 
practically the limit of life, and the men 
die from tuberculosis. Readers of THE 
INDEPENDENT will remember the discus- 
sion of this subject by the walking dele- 
gate of one of these unions some time 
ago in our pages. The polishing must 
be done with a very rapidly revolving 
wheel. If the wheel were to revolve 
away from the workman the objects 
would be snatched out of his hands. It 
must turn toward him, then, and that 
compels him, unless special arrangements 
are made for carrying away the dust, to 
breathe in a great many dust particles 
during his working day. The special 
protective arrangements are not made, 
because they are costly, while human life 
is cheap, and so these men, tho they 
are the average workmen of the city and 
are usually in quite good health when 
they begin, are carried off so rapidly by 
tuberculosis that any ordinary system of 


assessment for death benefits breaks’ 


down under the burden of the number of 
deaths that inevitably take place after the 
workmen have been engaged for a few 
years in these trades. 

Here is a case where the normal re- 


sistive vitality is completely broken down 
by conditions of work and of life. The 
hyperemia produced in the lungs. by the 
presence of these dust particles favors 
the growth of the tubercle bacillus, and 
so the men are not able to resist it. Just 
this same thing has been found to occur 
among other workmen who breathe in 
dust to a considerable degree. Sweat 
shop workers, mill workers, miners 
where the mining is very dry, all of 
these people have a lowered resistive 
vitality for tuberculosis. Whenever 
men live in crowds closely packed to- 
gether with insufficient air, then their 
normal resistance to tuberculosis is very 
much lowered. Tuberculosis is a germ 
disease, but only that favorable condi- 
tions for the growth of the germ are 
produced by certain unfortunate condi- 
tions of life and work, the germ itself 
would have very little power over man- 
kind. It is true that where: frequent 
doses of inoculation of the tubercle ba- ° 
cillus are given to people, as for instance 
has been found among the washerwomen 
of Paris who wash the clothes of many 
tuberculous people, or the scrub women 
in the large buildings in London, whose 
employment brings them in contact with 
expectorated tubercle bacilli every day, 
even normally healthy individuals fail to 
resist, but even here living conditions 
have much to do with the lack of resist- 
ive vitality, and the amount of contagious 
material. of course breaks down resist- 
ance in spite of its saving reaction. 

In the present crusade against tuber- 
culosis and the precious diffusion of in- 
formation with regard to the disease, 
there is a tendency in the minds of some 
people to exaggerate the role played by 
the germ of the disease over the predis- 
position in the individual produced by 
unfavorable conditions. This would be 
extremely unfortunate, for it would call 
attention away from the most important 
phase of the causation of consumption. 
The direct causation by the bacillus is 
not near so important a factor as the in- 
direct predisposing influence which low- 
ers the resistive vitality of the individual. 
Probably every adult in New York, cer- 
tainly nine-tenths of them, have or have 
had tuberculosis. Seven-eighths of all 
of them are quite able to resist it if they 
only have the opportunity to live a rea- 
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sonably normal life, and only a very few 
are so susceptible to it as to be in seri- 
ous danger if their living conditions and 
working circumstances are not very un- 
favorable. The movement, then, that 
would make the habitations of the poor, 
and especially those afflicted with tuber- 
culosis, better is a great step in the right 
direction. If conjoined with the corre- 
sponding movement, of which there are 
also many signs above the horizon, to 
make working conditions better, it would 
constitute at the present moment the best 
possible safeguard against the further 
increase of the disease, and would gradu- 
ally lead to. its obliteration—a consum- 
mation devoutly to be wished. 


wt 
A Married Priest 


WE have had this week the report of 
an American priest who ventured to 
marry. If we are to believe the story 
told of him his record has not been repu- 
table; but quite otherwise was the career 
of a distinguisht French priest’ whose 
life-long marriage has come to public 
knowledge since his death. 

M. Houtin has just made public in a 
volume, “Un Prétre Marie,” the curious 
fact that a French priest—an honorary 
Canon to boot—was a married man. 
Charles Perraud was drawn. into the 
priesthood chiefly thru love of his broth- 
er, Adolphe, who died Bishop of Autun 
and a Roman Cardinal, after enjoying 
the honor of being one of the forty Im- 
mortals. A strong affection also for the 
Abbé Henry Perreyve helped Charles’s 
decision. Perreyve died still young, pro- 
fessor at the Sorbonne. All three were 
members of the Paris Oratory under the 
famous Gratry, whose philosophic ideas 
Orestes Brownson so strongly attacked. 
Gratry was outspoken in his opposition 
to the Vatican Council, and only when 
nearing death did he give a sort of milk 
and water acceptance of Papal Infalli- 
bility. When challenged as to the same 
dogma, Charles Perraud answered that 
the Vatican Council decreed it, but cre- 
ated no standard by which to gage when 
the Pope was defining ea cathedra. 

Those leaders of thirty-odd years ago 
were a different set from the recent Mod- 
ernists. Nowadays the ancient claims of 
the Church are ignored ; higher criticism 
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accepted and followed, the development 
of the Church explained as an ordinary 
human growth; harmony between her 
and science sought after. Pére Hya- 
cinthe, however, Gratry, Perreyve, 
Charles Perraud and countless more in 
France, together with Doellinger and his 
school in Germany, regarded the old tra- 
ditional status of the Church assured— 
perhaps unassailable. Celibacy, of course, 
came up among those men. Perraud 
asked Pére Hyacinthe to consult Doel- 
linger on the subject while on a visit. 
The German historian answered that a 
married priest was unknown in ecclesi- 
astical history; quite a sweeping state- 
ment, and correct only when seen thru 
Hildebrand’s spectacles. He past over 
in silence the widespread evil of con- 
cubinage. Henry Perreyve died of a 
broken heart, because he thought that as 
a priest he could not marry the woman 
he loved, while Gratry, “in 1870 and ’71, 
that is, a short while before his death, 
had a great affection for a lady whom 
the Bishop of Autun [Cardinal Perraud] 
knew well, and this affection would have 
ended in marriage if the lady in question 
had consented.” In his turn, Loyson 
openly married his wife in London, while 
Charles Perraud secretly wed his choice, 
a widow, named Duval. The history is 
curious. 

In July, 1872, she received communion 
from his hand. After mass she went 
into the sacristy, where he gave her a 
blessing which both regarded as the seal 
of their union. This idea of marrying 
one’s self was not original with Perraud. 
Urbain Grandin, curé of Loudon, per- 
formed the same ceremony at might in 
his parish church of St. Peter’s, taking 
to wife a Mlle. Madeleine de Brou. The 
honeymoon of the Perrauds was past at 
Brussels, whence the husband informed 
Pére Hyacinthe of the step. In reply he 
got a severe condemnation, not of the 
marriage, but of the way it was done 
and of the double life it entailed. Writ- 
ing in April of last year to M. Houtin, 
Pére Hyacinthe again renewed his dis- 
approbation of Perraud’s secrecy. “I 
blamed my friend; I pitied him; I loved 
him none the less; I will add, I almost 
venerated him.” In a chat many years 
later on Perraud said to Hyacinthe: 
“Perhaps if I were in your place I would 
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have done as you did, and perhaps if you 
were in mine you would have acted as I 
did.” Charles Perraud wisht to remain 
a priest; hence the secrecy, which ex- 
tended even to his correspondence, in 
which himself figured as X and his wife 
as Z. His love for his brother was also 
a great reason for secrecy, but perhaps 
the main cause was that he was weak- 
kneed—“faible”—as Pére Hyacinthe put 
it. 

For five years after his marriage he 
did very little; gradually he resumed 
active work, and from 1880 to 1887 he 
was at the hight of his renown, specially 
as a preacher. His brother had created 
him an honorary Canon of Autun’s 
Cathedral; he was, moreover, president 
of the council in charge of the work in 
behalf of incurable children. But he 
shone as a preacher. In the provinces, at 
La Rochelle, Orléans, Grenoble, Rheims, 
Lyon, Autun, he delivered courses of 
sermons. In Paris he faced large audi- 
ences at St. Ambroise, La Trinité, Ste. 
Clotilde, The Madeleine, St. Roch. In 
the last named he was publicly applaud- 
ed. 

The marriage, however, was unhappy ; 
not indeed as far as man and wife were 
concerned, but because of her illness, his 
own severe headaches, but chiefly be- 
cause of the double life. In his travels 
thru the provinces, in his goings to and 
from the churches of Paris, his wife, 
publicly known as his housekeeper, al- 
ways traveled with him. This failed not 
to stir up much jealousy among the de- 
vout female sex. 

In 1887 Madame Perraud died at Pau, 
after receiving the rites of the Church at 
her husband’s hands. Shortly before her 
death he had said to her: “We have fol- 
lowed our conscience, but perhaps we 
have deceived ourselves. Do you wish to 
confess to another priest?’ “No,” was 
her reply ; “we have done well, and I will 
never give my confidence to any other 
priest than yourself.” When in her ag- 
ony, he recited a very devotional litany 
of the dying, composed by a Marchioness 
of Audelarre. “Merciful Jesus, be mer- 


ciful to me,” is the response after every 
aspiration. 

Charles Perraud survived his wife five 
years, dying in 1892. His sorrow cropped 
out in his sermons. Less and less he ap- 
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pealed to his hearers to lead a Christian 
life, while more and more he labored to 
console them—or perhaps rather himself 
—in the care and cark of life. His af- 
flicted heart poured itself out in a touch- 
ing work entitled “Meditations on the 
Seven Words of Our Savior Jesus Christ 
upon the Cross.” “This book,” writes 
Houtin, “is his masterpiece, the testament 
of a lifelong desolation.” 

When dying, January 18th, 1892, 
Charles askt his brother, Cardinal Per- 
raud, who stood by his dying bedside to 
the last, to read the same touching litany . 
which five years before the dying man 
had recited for his agonizing wife. 

In conclusion, it was Pére Hyacinthe 
Loyson who turned over to M. Houtin 
the documents from which this life was 
written. The author terms it a study in 
history and religious psychology. He 
might have added: a conquest of nature. 
Here then is a new phase of Modernism, 
quite beyond that which Pius X inveighs 
against, altho in his encyclical the Pope 
speaks of Modernists who desire the sup- 
pression of clerical celibacy. Loisy, 
against whom Sarto leveled his hardest 
blows, in his “‘Simples Reflexions” points 
out that he himself never exprest any 
opinion about it: 

“Not that I do not believe that it is bound 
up with the rest, but because, being part of a 
general plan of government and ecclesiastical 
action, it can only be usefully discussed and 
settled after the others.” 

Charles Perraud differed from Loisy 
not only by his marrying, but also by the 
fact that as far back as 1869 he had draft- 
ed a memorial, addrest to the Vatican 
Council, urging the discussion of clerical 
celibacy. The argument against celibacy 
is that it has so often led to a greater 
moral evil, altho a less evil from the 
standpoint of Church government than 
clerical marriage. 

& 

Champ Clark's It is with peculiar pleas- 
Denial ure that we print this 
week the indignant and 

not wholly courteous letter from the Hon. 
Champ Clark, leader of the Democratic 
minority in the House of Representa- 
tives. Even its belligerent tone does him 
no discredit, altho his reference to An- 
anias and Sapphira might have been 
spared as among gentlemen. We like it 




















that he resents so angrily the suspicion 
that he or his State has any share or sym- 
pathy with those statesmen and those 
States that try to pervert the Constitu- 
tion of the United States and annul its 
positive provisions by excluding a class 
of citizens from the right of suffrage. 
His letter sets him and his State of Mis- 
souri in a separate class from those 
statesmen and those Southern States that 
have enacted and defended laws whose 
exprest and belauded purpose it was by 
their administration to shut out negro 
voters, but not one white voter. Mis- 
souri and her distinguisht representa- 
tive deserve high honor for resisting the 
Southern tide of injustice and fraud, and 
maintaining the democratic right of all 
citizens equally under the Constitution. 
Indeed Missouri is more a Western than 
a Southern State. We would further 
have Congressman Clark understand that 
we have, and have had, no word of con- 
demnation for those Democrats and Re- 
publicans who have honestly believed 
that the bill repealing the increased sal- 
ary of the Secretary of State was an 


evasion of the provisions of the 
Constitution. There was a_ techni- 
cality there in which honest men 


might differ. We did not care to defend 
the amendment, altho we hold with those 
who believe that the repeal of the law is 
no evasion. There is no principle vio- 
lated, no increase of salary for the bene- 
fit of a salaried officer who voted for it. 
It is not like the case of Mr. Stewart, 
in whose behalf it was proposed to re- 
peal both law and principle at the same 
time. But we were not attacking those 
who opposed the amendment to a law 
just past, but were criticising those who 
were so virtuously strict in straining at 
a gnat while swallowing a camel; and 
we regret that we appeared to include 
the Hon. Champ Clark and his State in 
this criticism. That criticism belongs to 
others. Mr. Tillman said in the Senate: 

“We have our educational qualification in 
South Carolina, but we know how to handle 
that. There never was a negro enfranchised 
under it, and never a white man disfranchised.” 
And the Atlanta Constitution comments 
thus: 


“Just the same thing as was promised for 
the Georgia law on the same subject. Tersely, 
that is the truth of it, no matter how much we 
may try to conceal or suppress it.” 
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Mr. Mall, of 
Massachusetts, is 
one of the most 
independent Republicans in Congress, 
and does not hesitate to follow his own 
judgment and differ from his party and 
his President. He is needed where he is, 
but the trustees of Dartmouth College 
wanted him as its president, a layman 
worthy to follow an unbroken succession 
of ministers. It is to Congressman 
M’Call’s honor that for the high purpose 
of service he gave himself to the task of 
politics, and he does not think it right to 
lay it down even to be the leader of hun- 
dreds of young men in college; but the 
pessimistic view he takes of public af- 
fairs is not one we would have imprest 
on college youth. He says in his letter to 
the trustees: 


“This is not the place for political discourse, 
but perhaps I should say to you that the crisis 
I referred to is in my opinion full of peril to 
our institutions, and how soon the movement 
is to begin toward sanity and safety I do not 
know. I am far less concerned by particular 
theories than by general methods of govern- 
n.ent—methods which have been carrying us 
swiftly toward a condition under which limita- 
tion upon governmental power would be done 
away with and favoritism and caprice of an 
autocrat would take the place of constitutional 
restraint. And some chance barbarian as an 
autocrat might overturn our temples and do 
more harm in the direction of uncivilizing the 
country than all our colleges together could 
possibly repair.” 

It is to us incredible that any sound mind 
could see danger either of our people 
choosing such a barbarian for President, 
or submitting to the violent overthrow of 


our institutions. 


Congressman M’Call’s 
Warning 


In an issue which con- 
tains an important arti- 
cle by Alfred Russel 
Wallace, it is appropriate to quote the 
opinion of this veteran scientist on one of 
the practical questions of the day as ex- 
prest in a recent letter publisht in the 
London Times: 


“As long as I have thought or written at all 
on politics, I have been in favor of woman 
suffrage. None of the arguments for or against 
have any weight with me, except the broad one, 
which may be thus stated: ‘All the human in- 
habitants of any one country should have equal 
rights and liberties before the law; women are 
human beings; therefore they should have 
votes as well as men. It matters not to me 
whether ten millions or only ten claim it—the 
right and the liberty should exist, even if they 
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do not use it. The term “Liberal” does not 
apply to those who refuse this natural and in- 
defeasible right. Fiat justitia, ruat celum.’” 
We publisht lately the severe rebuke 
given by the Boston Pilot, Archbishop 
O’Connell’s official paper, to the women 
who wish the suffrage. A very different 
notion is exprest by Cardinal Moran, the 
distinguisht Australian Archbishop, who 
says in a letter which we quote from the 
London Tablet: 

“What does voting mean to a woman? Does 
she sacrifice any dignity by going to the poll? 
The woman who votes only avails herself of a 
rightful privilege that democracy has gained 
for her. No longer a mere household chattel, 


she is recognized as man’s fellow worker and- 


helpmate, and credited with public spirit and 
intelligence. As a mother she has a special in- 
terest in the legislation of her country, for 
upon it depends the welfare of her children. 
She knows what is good for then: just as much 
as the father, and the unselfishness of mater- 
nity should make her interest even keener than 
that of man, who is naturally more self ab- 
sorbed. It is natural for every woman to look 
forward to the day when she will mold the 
future of young children, and she should deem 
it one of the grandest privileges of her sex that 
she can now help to choose the men who wili 
make the laws under which they must live and 
exert her purer influence upon the political at- 
mosphere of her time. How can she sacrifice 
any dignity by putting on her bonnet and walk- 
ing down to the polling booth? Women think 
nothing of transacting ordinary commercial 
business, of working alongside men, of playing 
their part in the practical business of life. They 
do not mind going to the box office of the thea- 
ter to purchase tickets for the play. There is 
very little difference between doing that and 
putting their vote in a ballot box. The men 
about booths show them every courtesy, the of- 
ficials are anxious to’ make things easy for 
them, and the whole business of voting will not 
occupy more than five minutes. The woman 
who thinks she is making herself unwomanly 
by voting is a silly one.” 


Cardinal Moran has had observation of 
woman’s suffrage in Australia and 
speaks from knowledge. He is a some- 
what different man from his uncle, Car- 
dinal Cullen, who lived most of his priest- 
ly days in Rome, and identified liberalism 
with atheism and anarchy. 


ad 


; Dr. Theodore L. Cuyler, the 
Dr. Cuyler oldest contributor of THE 
INDEPENDENT, and one of 

the great pulpit leaders of the last gen- 
eration, died on February 26th at his 
home in Brooklyn. Tho other preachers 
excelled Dr. Cuyler in eloquence and the- 
ological lore, none had a more attractive 


personality or a readier pen. His pro- 
lific writings have appeared in all the best 
religious papers of the land and have 
been eagerly read by millions of Chris- 
tians. For many years he used to send 
us a religious article every month, inva- 
riably written on both sides of the paper. 
Of late years the infirmities of age les- 
sened his output, but he was always 
ready to heed a request, and only last 
November he sent us his reminiscences 
for our “Sixtieth Anniversary Number,” 
telling of his friendship for the founder 
of this paper and how Lincoln told him 
he read THE INDEPENDENT. He always 
took an active interest in public affairs, 
and in both Church and State was one of 
America’s foremost citizens. Thus 
passes the last of that brilliant galaxy of 
Brooklyn preachers which made “The 
City of Churches” the religious center of 
the land — Beecher, Budington, Storrs, 
Talmadge and now Cuyler. 
& 


Dr. Wallace, whose impor- 

. 2 tt tant paper we conclude this 
week, is no materialist. He 
follows in the line of the poet Gray, who 
wrote his own epitaph: 
“Too poor for a bribe, and too proud to im- 

portune, ° 
He had not the method of making a fortune, 
Could love and could hate, so was thought 

somewhat odd; 
No very great wit, he believed in a God.” 
But no one can deny that Dr. Wallace is 
a scholar even if he does believe in a 
God. In this article expounding natural 
selection he yet “recognizes a power and 
a purpose in the vast world of life,” 
without which “the whole cosmic process 
becomes unmeaning and unintelligible.” 
His conclusion is: 

“The irresistible conclusion that beyond and 

above all terrestrial agencies there is some 
great source of energy and guidance, which in 
unknown ways pervades every form of organ- 
ized life, and of which we ourselves are the 
ultimate and foreordained outcome.” 
The point of the argument is that in the 
processes of life provision is made an- 
ticipating what will later be needed, but 
as yet is not needed, and which mere 
survival of the present fittest could not 
supply; and this requires foresight and 
purpose on the part of an overseeing In- 
telligence. The conclusion is valid if the 
facts can be substantiated, as Dr. Wal- 
lace believes they abundantly are. 
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New York’s New Superintendent 
of Insurance 


FoLLowinG the withdrawal of the 
name of Frederick A. Wallis from con- 
sideration as Superintendent of Insur- 
ance for New York, notwithstanding the 
clean bill of health given him by the 
State Senate following a public hearing 
in which he cleared himself of the 
charges of rebat- 
ing, Governor 
Hughes nominated 
for the office Wil- 
liam Horace 
Hotchkiss, of Buf- 
falo. Mr. Hotch- 
kiss was confirmed 
by the Senate as 
Insurance Super- 
intendent ~ without 
opposition on Feb- 
ruary 17th, for a 
term of three years 
at a salary of $7,000 
per annum. Mr. 
Hotchkiss was born 
at Whitehall, N. 
Y., September 7th, 
1864; he is a law- 
ver of Buffalo and 
is president of the 
American  Auto- 
mobile Association. 
He is a graduate 
of Hamilton Col- 
lege, but has not 
heretofore- been 
connected in any 
way with the in- 
surance business. Since McKinley’s time 
he has been United States referee in 
bankruptcy for the Western District of 
New York. 

One of the first acts of the new insur- 
ance superintendent was concerned with 
the Washington Life Insurance Com- 
pany. Under a plan formulated by Mr. 
Hotchkiss the proceedings looking to- 
ward the appointment of receivers for 
this company have now been discontinued 
and the affairs of the Washington Life 
will be administered by the State Insur- 
ance Department pending the determina- 








WILLIAM HORACE HOTCHKISS, 


Superintendent of Insurance. * 


tion in the courts of certain disputed 

questions, 
Sf 

Results of the Armstrong 


Investigation 


Tue Armstrong investigation revealed 
many abuses. It showed that money was 
wasted under the old order in many 
ways: excessive salaries, inordinate 
commissions for 
new business, writ- 
ing deferred divi- 
dend policies, buy- 
ing and selling se- 
curities thru syn- 
dicates, and other 
entanglements with 
Wall Street alli- 
ances. Thanks to 
the reforms which 
the investigation 
inspired, the vari- 
ous insurance com- 
panies have “clean- 
ed house.” Their 
commission rates 
to agents have been 


much reduced,- 
their home office 
expenses (includ- 


ing salaries) have 
likewise been re- 
duced, they issue 
only annual divi- 
dend policies, they 
have had no con- 
nection with syndi- 
cates, nor do we 
believe they have 
any. but strictly legitimate relations 
with Wall Street. If the annual reports 
of the companies for 1907 and 1908 are 
compared with previous years, much im-° 
provement will be noted, including in- 
creasing dividends to policyholders, thus 
reducing the net cost to the latter. There 
are, however, among the Armstrong laws 
several that are regarded by conservative 
and careful life underwriters, who suf- 
fered no criticism of their methods dur- 
ing the investigation, as hindrances to 
the progress of the companies, and, to 
that extent, the policyholders’ interests. 
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Steel and Securities 


Prices of iron and steel were, very 
uncertain thruout last week, except the 
price of rails, which appears to have been 
held firmly at $28 a ton. This high and 
artificial rate continues to be maintained 
by agreement. If the prices of other 
steel products are to remain at the new 
and lower level, that of rails also should 
fall. Railroads will not pay the present 
price unless compelled by their needs to 
do so. The Steel Corporation has been 
diligently seeking orders at large con- 
cessions, and is said to have made rates 
which the independents could not meet. 
This aggressive policy has been effective 
in various ways. There are signs that 
the independents now desire to reach an 
agreement with this powerful interest. 
But we venture the prediction that no 
agreement will restore the old rates. 
Business will not support them, and 
_within a few months the new and lower 
tariff duties will make it impossible for 
the manufacturers to exact them from 
consumers. 

Following a sensational decline in the 
stock market on the 23d, there have been 
fluctuations, the net result of which at 
the end of the week was only a slight 
loss for railroad securities, as a rule, and 
the recovery of a considerable part of 
the reduction in Steel shares and those 
of other metal combinations. Copper 
stocks were deprest by reports of an 
open market in copper, and the coal rail- 
roads (Reading, especially) suffered be- 
cause of rumors or expectations that the 
Supreme Court would decide against 
them in the cases under the commodities 
clause of the Rate law. 

Revision of the tariff may compel that 
readjustment of prices which has been 
required by prevailing conditions but 
has been prevented in many industries 
mainly by the power of combinations. It 
is the duty of all who can exert any in- 
fluence upon members of Congress to 
urge that the revision be made without 
delay. There are Senators and Repre- 
sentatives who talk of the tariff session 
running into July or even until August. 
Judge Taft hopes that the work will be 


finisht by June 1st. He will be disap- 
pointed. But surely the new tariff bill 
should be a law before the end of June. 
There should be an emphatic popular 
protest against a postponement of final 
action beyond that date. 

& 

....Lhe Manitoba Government, which 
bought the telephone system in that prov- 
ince a year ago, announced on the 26th 
ult. a large reduction in charges. Busi- 
ness telephones are to be $25 instead 
of $50. 

...-It is said that the Grand Trunk 
Pacific will build a city at Melville, in the 
province of Saskatchewan, for its western 
headquarters, and that its yards there 
will be the largest between Winnipeg and 
the Pacific Coast. 

'....George G. Henry, who for two 
years has been vice-president of the 
Guaranty Trust Company, recently re- 
signed and has been elected vice-presi- 
dent of the Union Trust Company, of 
which John W. Castles is president. Mr. 
Henry is a Yale man and has been con- 
nected with the banking houses of Spen- 
cer Trask & Co. and Potter, Choate & 
Prentice. 

....A long contest relating to several 
copper companies whose mines are in 
Michigan was ended last week, when the 
Calumet and Hecla acquired, for about 
$8,000,000,°a controlling interest in the 
Osceola, Tamarack, Ahmeek, Seneca, Isle 
Royale and Laurium companies, hereto- 
fore, known as the Bigelow properties. 
Albert S. Bigelow retires from the cop- 
per mining field. 

.... After deducting $1,252,399 for 
dividends, the Associated Merchants 
Company had a surplus of $20,648 for 
the year ending on January 31st, and a 
total surplus of $1,662,429. Speaking, in 
his report, of the pending tariff revision, 
President John Claflin says: 

“That disturbing condition removed, we 
should soon enjoy a fair measure of prosperity. 
It is gratifying to note that the net income of 
the year 1908 would have enabled us to pay 
extra dividends at the rates of 1907 without en- 
croaching on our surplus. Trade improved 
gradually thruout the season now ende 


and we have no doubt that the year 1909 wil 
prove more profitable than 1908. 











